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“IN TERRA PAX.” 





BY. G. LEVENSON GOWER 





War in men’s mouths, peace through the 
Spring-clad land ; 

Hate in men’s hearts, and love in God’s high 
heaven; 

Yet in the mass already works the leaven, 

And in the nations some cry, ‘Hold your 
hand, 

Ye peoples. Turn not Earth into a hell!” 

Already breaks the light when some can 
see 

The change to come, the order new to be, 

And, seeing evil, will not say, ‘‘ ’Tis well!” 

Oh, for some high tribunal of the world 

Where arms are stilled and equal law bears 
sway, 

The strong aggressor from his vantage hurled, 

The wronged upheld in the full light of day! 

Then shall the Earth at rest yield glad in- 
crease, 

And through all seas and every land be 
Peace! 

—North American Review. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Hurrah for the Empire State! 


It is pleasant, and not a little funny, to 
see how many newspapers now find that 
there are strong reasons for giving women 
tax-payers a vote upon questions of taxa- 
tion, Truly, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess!’ 





MO 


It is rare for the equal suffrage move- 
ment to make two steps of progress at 
the same time, but this week, if the Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL possessed two doves, it 
would have a right to fly them both. On 
the same day (April 24) when the evening 
Papers announced that Gov. Odell had 
signed the bill giving suffrage to the tax- 
paying women of New York, the women 
in a multitude of New Zealand cities cast 
their municipal votes for the first time— 





women who had hitherto been excluded 
from municipal suffrage because they 
were not tax-payers. In national elec- 
tions, New Zealand has had manhood and 
womanhood suffrage for some years; but 
in municipal elections it has required a 
property qualification which kept out 
many men and most women. By an act 
which was passed last session, and has 
now gone into effect, the suffrage qualifi- 
cation has been broadened so as to in- 
clude the greater part of the adult male 
and female population. The electoral list 
now includes every freeholder, every one 
who pays rates, and every one who pays a 
rent of not less than ten pounds a year 
($50.) And, still further, if a husband 
possesses any of these qualifications, his 
wife is entitled to vote. 
—_—_ Oo ' 

Until now, at tax-payers’ elections in 
New York towns, a man who owned no 
property, but whose wife paid a property- 
tax, was allowed to vote in virtue of her 
property. Under the new law, he still 
has this privilege, and his wife has a vote 
also. The only objection with a sem- 
blance of reason to it which the ‘‘Antis’’ 
brought against the bill was that it al- 
lowed two persons to vote in virtue of one 
piece of property. The legislators, how- 
ever, did not wish to deprive the hus- 
bands of tax-paying women of what they 
had come to regard as a vested right. It 
was stated that cases where the wife paid 
a tax and the husband paid none were 
comparatively few; and that where they 
did exist it was often because the hus- 
band had made over the homestead to his 
wife; so the seeming anomaly was passed 
over as unimportant. But under the new 
law at the antipodes, as a New Zealand 
paper says: ‘Practically, every married 
woman has a vote.’’ It seems as if every- 
one ought to be glad of it, in reading the 
list of things that the city and borough 
councils of New Zealand control. Among 
them are lighting, drainage, water-supply, 
sanitation, prevention of nuisances, in- 
spection of milk and dairies, the pulling 
down of unhealthy dwellings, the preven- 
tion of over-crowding, erection of work- 
ers’ dwellings, the beautifying of towns 
by tree-planting, providing for recreation, 
fire prevention, the establishing of tech- 
nical schools, aiding museums and libra- 
ries, the prevention or regulation of Sun- 
day entertainments, and the management 
of hospitals and charitable aid. In all 
these things, women are interested, and 
in some of them the codperation of 
women is essential to secure the best re- 
sults. 


-_ 





The Rev. Charles Talmage did a brave 
and wise deed in exposing the whole of 
the facts in the Naramore case, and the 
Boston Herald has rendered a service to 
humanity in bringing his address before 
the general public. Let other papers pass 
it on, 

————__— 2 

In San Francisco the authorities have 
taken action against the slavery of Chi- 
nese girls by arresting a number of the 
girls and preparing to send those who 
have not certificates back to China. Any- 
thing that tends to make the slave trade 
unprofitable is a blow at the business, but 
the persons who really ought to be arrest- 
ed are the slave-dealers, not their victims. 


didi 


VICTORY IN NEW YORE. 


The New York Legislature celebrated 
the anniversary of the battle of Lexing- 
ton in the most appropriate way, by car- 
rying out to a fuller conclusion the good 
old revolutionary principle that there 
should be no taxation without represen- 
tation. On April 19, while Boston was 
ringing bellsand keeping holiday in honor 
of the victory 126 years ago, the New 
York Senate passed by a vote of 27 to 14 
the bill empowering women who pay 
taxes in townships and villages to vote on 
all propositions to raise money by bond 
or assessment. This bill had passed the 
lower House in three successive Legisla- 
tures by heavy majorities— one year unan- 
imously—but hitherto had always failed 
in the Senate. 

New York is the third State to give tax- 
paying women tle right to vote upon 
questions of taxation. Montana was the 
first, Louisiana the second. Montana 
came into the Union as a State in 1889. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone and Mary 
A. Livermore, as officers of the American 
W.S. A., addressed to every member of 
the constitutional convention an earnest 
appeal to incorporate equal suffrage in 
the constitution of the new State. The 
plea was warmly urged by progressive 





men and women of Montana, and Henry 
B. Blackwell went out and spoke before 
the constitutional convention in behalf 
of the measure. The convention refused 
women full suffrage, but gave tax-paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the tax-payers. 

In 1898, a number of influential Louisi- 
ana women went before the constitutional 
convention of that State to ask for full 
suffrage, and by their request Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt was allowed to address the 
convention. The convention refused full 
suffrage, but gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the tax-payers. In both Montana and 
Louisiana, the concession is broader than 
in New York, since it applies to all tax- 
paying women, in cities as well as in 
towns. 

The New York law is only the extension 
to towns and villages throughout the 
State of a right which the women of 
seven cities of the third class had already 
had for years under special municipal 
charters, and which had shown no ten- 
dency to overturn the foundations of so- 
ciety. In answering the dire predictions 
of the ‘‘Antis’’, the New York suffragists 
did not need to appeal to the experience 
of Australia, New Zealand, or our South- 
ern or Western States; they could point 
to that of seven cities right in their own 
State. 

Remembering the many years of labo- 
rious seed-sowing done in New York by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, thousands 
of suffragists all over the country are re- 
joicing that the victory in the Empire 
State has come while these two brave pio- 
neers are still alive to see it and be glad 
of it. 

Gov. Odell has signed the bill, and it is 
now law. The ‘New York Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage for 
Women” put forth its utmost efforts to 
defeat it, and flooded the Legislature with 
‘Anti’? documents; but the spirit of 
progress was too strong. The Boston 
Transcript says: 

Thisaction of the New York Legislature 
indicates a growing conviction that tax- 
paying women at least ought to have a 
vote on questions of taxation. 

A. 8S. B. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The closing Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. was held at 3 Park 
Street last Tuesday afternoon, with a 





large attendance. Mrs, Livermore pre- 
sided. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That we rejoice in New York’s 
having followed Montana and Louisiana in 
granting suffrage to tax-paying women. 

Whereas, Mrs. Naramore, after a long 
course of ill-treatment, was finally driven 
to kill her six children by her husband’s 
determination to separate them from her; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That her case calls attention 
afresh to the injustice of the law which 
makes the husband the sole guardian of 
the children; and we renew our petition 
for legislation like that of Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New York, and several other States, 
making fathers and mothers joint guar- 
dians of their minor children by law, as 
they are by nature, 

A unanimous vote of thanks was also 
passed to Representative MacCartney, 
whose name had been accidentally omit- 
ted from the resolution passed at a previ- 
ous meeting, thanking the members of the 
Legislature who spoke in behalf of the 
suffrage bill. 

Mr. Herbert D. Ward gave an interest- 
ing address on ‘‘Vivisection.’’ The ques- 
tion was then thrown open for discussion. 
Dr. Agnes Vietor spoke in defence of vivi- 
section, saying that she had done a great 
deal of it and hoped to do more, and that 
her experience was that it made her more 
tender-hearted. Miss Lillian Freeman 
Clarke, Mrs. Livermore, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Field of Somerville, and 
others spoke against unlimited vivisection. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the New York 
W. S. A., was introduced to the audience, 
and received with applause. She gave a 
brief account of the victory in the New 
York Legislature. 

Refreshments and a social hour followed. 
Mrs. Livermore announced that the next 
Fortnightly would be omitted, as it would 
come too near the date of the Annual 
Meeting and Festival of the New England 
W. S. A. The Fortnightlies will be re- 
sumed in October. Mrs. Livermore said 
they had been a most interesting and suc- 
cessful series of meetings, but modestly 
omitted to say that it was she who had 
arranged them and secured the speakers, 





THE COLDBROOK TRAGEDY. 


A few weeks ago the public was shocked 
by the news that Mrs, Lizzie Naramore, of 
Coldbrook, five miles from Barre, Mass., 
had killed her six children in a frenzy of 
despair. The case has been thoroughly 
investigated by her former pastor, Rev. 
Charles H. Talmage, who reported the 
facts to a large assemblage on Sunday, as 
follows: 

Our address to-day will be, we hope, of 
some service to the students of ethical 
and sociological interests who are addres- 
sing us their many questions. 

To make our answers as brief and yet 
comprehensive as we can, we gather up 
the great variety of questions into these 
three fundamental ones: 

1. Who was the mother of those six in- 
nocent victims? 

2. Who was the father, and what rela- 
tion did he bear to the home and the deed 
enacted within its desolate, ghastly walls? 

3. Where was that home situated, and 
what was its social eavironment that there 
should come forth such tragic results? 

We shall not rely for our evidence upon 
rumors, but upon abundantly substan- 
tiated facts. We have been in direct com- 
munication with prominent and reliable 
citizens of Baldwinville,Winchester, N.H., 
and also of Eastport, Me., and St. An- 
drews, N. B., to learn the history of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Naramore before their mar- 
riage. We have also gathered the evi- 
dence personally from citizens of Barre 
Plains and Coldbrook. Physicians, offi- 
cials and leading citizens of Barre, Oak- 
ham and Templeton have freely aided us. 
Further, we have gone to the lumber 
camps and to the sawmills to see the em- 
ployers of Mr. Naramore, and the men 
who have worked with him. To have 
ventured an address, based upon rumors, 
would have been easy, but valueless, In 
such an extraordinary case as this, and 
especially when the real facts are so little 
known, or are so distorted through mis- 
leading reports sent out from biased 
sources, it is the more imperative that 
some one on the ground should gather the 
really significant and essential facts, and 
present them with clearness and whole- 
ness. 

First, whatis the history of this mother, 
who turned that house at Coldbrook into a 
slaughter-house for her children? From 
her antecedents and history are we to find, 
as has been claimed, that she simply de 
veloped through the years a nature con- 
stitutionally disagreeable, coarse, and 
tending to insanity, a nature which at last 
culminated in the tragedy, and that this 
tragedy, therefore, is only a matter to be 
deplored as most unfortunate, and to be 
quickly salved over and forgotten? Orare 
the real facts, when brought to the light, 
to lead us to an entirely contrary conclu- 
sion? Let us see. The mayor of East- 
port, Me., and a prominent and esteemed 
citizen of St. Andrews, the birthplace and 
early home of Mrs, Naramore, report as 
follows: 

We have made careful inquiry regard- 
ing the antecedents of Elizabeth Ann 
Craig, and have heard nothing but good 
of her. Left motherless at 16 months, 
she, with her elder sister, now dead, was 
brought up by her father. He had little 
of this world’s goods, so that her up- 
bringing was far from what a girl should 
have. Yet she grew upto bea pretty and 
tender-hearted young woman, and as vir- 
tuous as she was pretty. When she got 
old enough to earn her own living she left 
her parental roof, and was employed as a 
domestic for several years in St. Andrews. 
For about two years she was employed in 
the Kennedy Hotel. Mrs. Kennedy, who 
recollects her well, says she was a good, 
willing, industrious and virtuous girl. 

After removing to the United States, 
she wrote frequently to her aged father, 
and sent him money and presents of vari- 
ous kinds. She urged him to join her, 
and offered to find employment for him; 
but he preferred living out his old life 
where his boyhood had been spent. For 
several years after her marriage she wrote 
home to her father, but the presents ceased 
to accompany the letters. By and by the 
letters became fewer, and finally ceased. 

It was a great shock to the old man 
when we informed him of the tragedy. 
When he read the particulars he threw up 
his hands in horror. ‘‘What ever could 
have made her do that?’’ he said. ‘She 
was always so good and tender-hearted 
and affectionate. Oh, something dreadful 
must have happened to have caused her to 
commit such a terrible deed! I cannot 
understand it! My poor girl!’ Mr. Craig 
said there was no taint of insanity in the 
family on either side. 

The mayor of Eastport, after conversing 
with citizens who had known the Craig 
family well, also reports to us this same 
fact, saying: ‘‘Never knew any insanity in 
the Craig family.”’ 

(Concluded on page 130.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. McKINLEy is to be presented at 
San José, Cal., with a bouquet more than 
a hundred feet in circumference, and con- 
taining two tons of flowers. The flowers 
will all be contributed, and special com- 
mittees are working to have all the differ- 
ent varieties of blossoms and leaves in the 
country included. 

Mrs. Ipa Eckert LAWRENCE of To. 
ledo, O., has been chosen to write the 
poem to be read at the launching of the 
battleship ‘“‘Ohio’’ at San Francisco in 
May. Mrs. Lawrence hopes to go to San 
Francisco to read her own poem. Mrs. 
Worthington Babcock of Columbus, 4 
stepdaughter of Governor Nash of Ohio, 
has been selected to name the ‘‘Ohio.” 





Miss Gait LAUGHLIN will start next 
week for Colorado, and may perhaps 
settle in that State, which has always had 
strong attractions for her. Miss Laughlin 
is a graduate of Wellesley College and of 
the Law School of Cornell University, at 
both of which she distinguished herself. 
She is one of the ablest among the young 
women lawyers of the East, and a speaker 
of exceptional eloquence and power. 

Mrs. Emmons BLAIne, of Chicago, has 
given $30,000 toward the projected ele- 
mentary school on the North Side, to take 
the place of the Chicago Institute, ab- 
sorbed by the University of Chicago. A 
parents’ association of the neighborhood 
had begun to raise money for it, and had 
already secured $10,000. Mrs. Blaine 
seems to have acted on the principle 
which is said to be that of Providence— 
to help those who help themselves. 

Mrs, APoOLLONIA Stuntz, the oldest 
storekeeper in Washington. D. C., whose 
little toy and notion shop has been known 
for forty-seven years to three generations 
of residents, died last week. Among the 
purchasers at her shop was Abraham Lin- 
coln, who frequently bought toys there for 
distribution among his children at the 
White House, and to other children of 
whom he was fond. Many old families of 
Washington were also patrons of the store, 
and in recent years the grandchildren of 
those who were customers when it was 
first opened made their Christmas pur- 
chases there. 

Mrs. MAy Wricut Sewa.t, of Indian- 
apolis, representing the United States on 
the international peace commission of 
women, has issued a call asking the wom- 
en throughout the country to arrange for 
meetings in behalf of international peace 
and arbitration, to be held May 18. The 
call says: ‘‘Notwithstanding the discour- 
aging conditions since the holding of The 
Hague conference and the many pessimis- 
tic jeers, it is certainly matter for grate- 
ful consideration that, as a result of the 
conference, the permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration will convene at The 
Hague on the second anniversary of the 
conference —May 15.’’ Mrs. Sewall’s ap- 
peal should meet with a wide response. 

Mrs. Rose LANE, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
who died a short time ago, has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘a mother to thousands’’ from 
the fact that as the ‘‘orphan agent”’ of Erie 
County she had found homes for nearly 
three thousand children. Mrs. Lane was 
engaged in this work for nearly twenty 
years, and never allowed it to become a 
matter of mere routine. When the child 
had been taken into a family, it still was 
watched over, although every family ap- 
plying for these wards of the county was 
carefully investigated before adoption was 
permitted. Visiting them unexpectedly 
at frequent intervals, she could ascertain 
whether the terms of the contract were 
being carried out, and if she found a fail- 
ure to give the stipulated advantages, the 
child was promptly removed. 

Miss LILLIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, in 
the discussion on Vivisection at the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts W. S. A. on 
April 23, mentioned an interesting fact 
in regard to the lamented Dr. Susan Dim- 
ock. Several revolting instances had been 
given of “human vivisection,”’ i. e., cases 
where dangerous and sometimes fatal ex- 
periments had been made on unsuspecting 
hospital patients, not for their benefit, 
but for purposes of discovery. Miss 
Clarke said that her first warning as to this 
danger had been given her by Dr. Susan 
Dimock, more than twenty-five years ago. 
Dr. Dimock said that the use of hospital 
patients as ‘‘material’’ for scientific inves- 
tigation was even then beginning to creep 
into American hospitals, though not as 
frequent here as in Europe; and predict- 
ed that there would be increasing need to 
guard against this unscrupulous abuse of 
the helpless and poor. 
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THE COLDBROOK TRAGEDY. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

As to Mrs. Naramore’s life in Baldwin- 
ville, the following statements of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Small Morley (of the H. M. 
Small Paper Manufacturing Company of 
Baldwinville) speak with unquestionable 
authority: 

Lizzie Craig (Mrs. Naramore) worked in 
our family for quite a number of years 
previous to her marriage. She was as 
good a girl as any one could wish, always 
attending to her work and doing it well. 
At all times she was pleasant about the 
house, and kind to the children and be- 
loved by them. We were sorry to have 
her leave us, but she had the measles, and 
later pneumonia, and did not feel equal to 
doing the work, and so took up dressmak- 
ing, as being lighter. When she got 
stronger she rented part of a house and 
took a few boarders. Housekeeping 
seemed to be to her liking. She was very 
economical and thrifty in every way. 
When she was with us the great number 
of wise things which she would manage 
to accomplish with a small amount of 
money was a marvel to us. Those who 
lived in the house with her when she had 
boarders, and those of whom she rented 
her rooms, have only good words for her. 
She was well fitted by disposition and 
traits of character to have made a most 
estimable wife and mother. While she 
was of a nervous disposition, easily star- 
tled, she never showed it in anger or 
moroseness. She would sacrifice herself 
to carry out what she thought to be her 
duty. It may have been this trait of mar- 
tyrlike heroism which caused her to do 
what she did under her hard lot and that 
of her children, If we can do anything to 
help her, kindly let us know. She seems 
like one of ourfamily. We know that she 
was a good girl, and deserving of a better 
fate. 

Mr. Gilman Waite, of the Waite Chair 
Company of Baldwinville, also writes, 
speaking only in high terms of Mrs. Nara- 
more. We need only quote here a single 
sentence: ‘Before her marriage Mrs. Nar- 
amore was considered a morally clean 
woman, and the possessor of considerable 
business ability.” 

Another excellent and trustworthy citi- 
zen writes: ‘‘Mrs. Naramore’s reputation 
was good in Baldwinville. She appeared 
to be one who was trying to get along in 
the world. She used to attend the Bap- 
tist Church.”’ 

A Congregational minister of well- 
known standing in a neighboring town, 
who knew Mrs. Naramore thoroughly, 
living in Baldwinville at the same time 
she was there, also gives us similar and 
emphatic testimony. 

It was here in Baldwinville, after this 
young woman had taken up successfully 
the dressmaking business and established 
herself in taking boarders, that she was 
courted and wedded by Frank L. Nara- 
more. 

Concerning this marriage, very many 
who knew her well and also knew Mr, 
Naramore, expressed deep regret, feeling 
that she had made a sad mistake. For 
example, Mr. and Mrs, Morley, from 
whom we have before quoted, say: 

We were very, very sorry when we 
heard that she was married to him, as we 
did not think, from what we could learn 
of him, that he was nearly good enough 
for her. 

As to her education, we find that, by 
her perseverance, she had succeeded to a 
praiseworthy degree, as evinced by her 
conversation and letters. Among her pa- 
pers has been found a neatly written 
poem, which shows in a touching way her 
thoughts and love which clustered about 
the sacred place called ‘‘home,”’ 

Mrs. Naramore’s married life has nearly 
all been spent in Barre Plains and Cold- 
brook. Almost from the beginning it has 
been a story of a rapidly increasing family 
(seven children in less than ten years), 
growing poverty, sorrow, and great suffer- 
ing. We find, however, that, true to her 
nature, her ambition and bravery held out 
remarkably. The physicians, without ex- 
ception, attending the family these years, 
and the good women acting as nurses at 
special times, all bear the same strong 
testimony. 

When her fourth child (born dead at 
Barre Plains) came, a trustworthy Chris- 
tian nurse was with her for seventeen 
days, and tells us, personally, that she 
never went to any place where the mother 
had made more careful preparation for an 
event of the kind, or had shown more 
economy or thrift in her planning. More- 
over, she tells us that she never cared for 
@ patient who was more pleasant or agree- 
able under the most trying circumstances, 
or more devoted to her children. This 
strong love for her children is testified to, 
over and over again, by those who knew 
her, not only at Barre Plains, but at Cold- 
brook, and to the very last. Her efforts 
to keep them clothed and attractive are 
much praised, And in Barre Plains there 
was no question as to her ambition for 
neatness and good housekeeping. Poor 
as they were, she paid in part for some 
repairs, that they might have a sitting- 
room. However, as the conditions grew 
harder during the last year in Barre Plains, 
the discouragements seemed to be proving 
too great, and some decline in housekeep- 
ng was noticed. Do we wonder? 


As to her business honor, she main- 
tained it to the last. So testify many who 
dealt with her. She would always pay in 
advance, if possible. Just at the last, 
having a little money, she insisted on pay- 
ing it to a man who had brought her 
some potatoes, 

On going to the place where she last 
lived in Coldbrook, she bought eggs of her 
neighbor, raised chickens, and sold what 
eggs and chickens she could. She also 
struggled hard to keep a cow and have a 
garden. She cut the wood and carried 
water, and all this with the hard strain of 
poverty and the care of six little children. 
Kind Christian farmer neighbors say she 
did not “harp” and ‘‘complain,’’ but they 
do tell of ‘‘sad tones, sometimes, in her 
voice.”’ 

It must in justice be said, she bore up 
against fearful odds, and did bravely. 
Yet there are those who persist in harsh 
and wholly unwarranted criticism, How 
natural it is for some people, when a home 
has gone down, to condemn the woman! 
We recall the poem on the Bible story: 
“Stone the woman! Let the man go free!” 
Not in this case, thanks to guiding provi- 
idences. Of him, the least we can do 
now, since it has all come into the hands 
of a demanding public, is to tell the whole 
truth plainly, though kindly. 


But before speaking of the man in this 
case, we must state the facts concerning 
the village of Coldbrook, which environed 
this Naramore home. 

Coldbrook is in the town of Oakbam, 
The Naramore house is near this village, 
just a few rods over the line dividing 
Barre from Oakham, Thus, while the 
house is on Barre land, it is a part of the 
Coldbrook community. We must, then, 
give the facts concerning Coldbrook. It 
has two railroad stations, a post-office, 
store, meat market, bucket shop, grist 
mill, two blacksmith shops, and a hall, a 
small church (with good people whom I 
know), having much to do and to dare, and 
much of discouragement also. There are 
25 houses, and about 100 people, and there 
are two hotels. The town of Oakham, of 
which Coldbrook is a village, voted this 
year and last, ‘‘No License;’’ the year pre- 
vious, ‘*License.’’ Regardless of the vote 
either way, no town license is taken out, 
and the common understanding is that 
liquors are freely sold in bold disregard of 
the law. 

All this is to the humiliation and sor- 
row of the law-abiding temperance people 
both of Oakham and Coldbrook. The 
latter, however, in the immoral, deadening 
effects, suffer most. Disturbances, which 
follow in the train of intemperance, occur, 
On the Sunday after the tragedy, the har- 
rowing report went out of a drunken broil 
in one of the hotels. The following Sat- 
urday the proprietor of this hotel, a 
man conspicuous both for his natural 
gifts and their terrible misuse, died sud- 
denly from excessive drink. 

Earnest citizens of Oakham have been 
interested to have the laws obeyed in 
Coldbrook. Their efforts, however, have 
not been very successful. Some three 
years ago a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to see what could bedone. These 
men tried to do their duty. However, it 
was not long before two of the three had 
all their buildings burned. By whom it 
was done was never proved. 

The statement concerning intemperance 
in Coldbrook is unpleasant, but essential, 
in completing our description of the en- 
vironment of the Naramore home, 

We now turn to Mr. Naramore. 

First, was he a drinking man? The 
question has been stoutly raised by cer- 
tain persons in Coldbrook, and achallenge 
was put in the Worcester Telegram. We 
have never heard it claimed that he is a 
common drunkard. The actual facts 
about him, without exaggeration, are all 
too painful. On the question, then, of 
his being a drinking man, we now submit 
our evidences: 

Mrs. Naramore’s father in St. Andrews, 
N. B., says he heard from others in Mas- 
sachusetts that Mr. Naramore ‘was given 
to drink.’’ A letter in custody from Nar- 
amore’s sister to him urges him in a 
tender and most significant way ‘‘to do 
better.’’ His children at school have la- 
mented to the other children about their 
father’s drinking. Mrs. Naramore has 
spoken to our superintendent of schools, 
to a reliable citizen of Ware, to the Tem- 
pleton overseers of the poor and to others 
of the trouble coming to her and the chil- 
dren on account of his drinking, not to be 
drunk, but to make him harder to live 
with. Citizens of Barre for whom he has 
worked say: ‘He used to bring liquor 
and drink it, and we smelled his breath 
strongly.’’ A citizen of Barre Centre is 
prepared to say that he has seen him here, 
not so very long ago, strongly under the 
influence of liquor. A citizen of Cold- 
brook has been convinced of seeing him 
onacertain occasion there in a similar 
condition. 

Lastly, from the unwilling lips of one 
of his backers in Coldbrook, we learned, 





in presence of a gentleman, that Mr. Nar- 


amore himself owns that he ‘‘used to be 
one of the boys, and a drinker before he 
was married.’’ By the record of his mar- 
ried life we are forced to believe he has 
not reformed. Moreover, he stil] admits 
that he ‘“‘drinks some.’’ To say the least, 
considering his disposition and -the great 
and distressing needs of his family, ‘‘drink- 
ing’? some is too much. A man whom 
Naramore asked to drink with him has 
said that after Naramore had paid for the 
two drinks he regretted to observe that he 
had only three cents left. This, my 
friends, is about the way it turns out in 
many a community when you get the facts 
about these men of suffering families who 
“drink some,”’ 

We are now prepared for the next fact 
in the description of the character of this 
husband and father. It is this: He al- 
lowed himself to be generally quarrelsome 
and ugly. To this, the proofs are over- 
whelming, from employers and fellow- 
workmen. Some people can say, of 
course, that they have observed him as ‘‘a 
very pleasant man.’’ Certainly, if he 
could never act this part, Mrs. Naramore 
would never have married him. But in 
married life, she found him very often a 
hard, abusive man. The children, at 
school and on other occasions, did speak 
about this spirit toward their mother. 
She has mentioned it to reliable people. 
Neighbors have been called in on account 
of his ill-treatment. A warrant for his 
arrest on this account was asked for away 
back when they lived at Barre Plains; but, 
as good women often do, she relented. 
However, besides many broils and fights 
authoritatively reported to me, even at 
Baldwinville and Barre Plains he was ar- 
rested and fined for fighting. Once, upon 
being urged to cut some wood, he smashed 
the saw instead. This is the man who 
was husband and father in that home, 

Mr. Naramore is far from being a clean 
man, personally or morally. Let this 
statement speak for a man who is able to 
back his words: ‘Having worked with 
him, boarded and lived with him, I 
found him a beastly man. WhenI say 
‘beastly,’ I mean that a man cannot talk 
of raising a family as he has done, and be 
anything more than a beast.’’ And these 
words, from the same authority: ‘He 
had to be made to wash himself before 
meals when boarding with the men.”’ 

This may explain how, in the home of 
awful poverty, even the tidy wife and 
housekeeper could not keep up to the 
high standard of her life before her mar- 
riage. 

Mr. Naramore’s word is not generally 
taken as reliable. After the tragedy he 
said to the same observing, alert citizen 
one thing, and soon after something very 
contradictory, in explaining what his wife 
had done. Moreover, business men have 
been shy of trusting him. 

Mr. Naramore often made foolish and 
wasteful use of his money. Heara man 
tell what he knows, and from this we can 
guess pretty straight: ‘‘He bought a pipe 
for $2, and holding it up asked, ‘Ain’t 
that a beauty?’’’ He also bought a pair 
of miner’s rubber boots, paying $4 for 
them, when they were utterly useless to 
any maninasteam mill, Last fall he en- 
tered into a speculation by buying shares 
inagold mine, on the instalment plan. 
At one time he drew two weeks’ pay 
ahead, and went to Worcester to buy fur- 
niture, but came back without it, saying 
his trip had cost him $7. I think we will 
now reject the statement that ‘if Nara- 
more had had a more economical wife 
they would have got on well.’’ By the 
side of her proven thrift and business suc- 
cess before marriage, we must put these 
facts above quoted. 

We now come to still more crucial mat- 
ters, And first, what are we to say about 
Mr. Naramore being a ‘‘capable workman, 
a large, strong man, with considerable 
mechanical aptitude’? We fully agree 
with all this; also we agree fully that 
sometimes he worked well, as can be 
shown, and is vastly important to be 
known in judging him, It is thus we get 
at the measure of his responsibility to 
meet the obligations he took on himself 
as the husband of that trusting woman, 
and the father of those many children. 
The press correspondent at Coldbrook 
cannot aid us too much in bringing to 
proof this capability with its best demon- 
strations, for which we give full credit to 
Naramore and his supporters. But in 
only stating in the papers this isolated 
fact, he gives us but a sundered shred of 
the whole garment of truth as to the man’s 
character. The whiole seamless robe of 
truth for real purposes of right interpre- 
tion he strangely does not see. He draws 
his picture with all the other elements of 
character left out. 

Over against all he can say on this one 
point, let me here submit a document 
from a man for whom Mr. Naramore has 
worked, and whom his supporters have 
most often tried to use to Naramore’s 


credit. This document will tell both 
sides. Theauthor is a prominent, worthy 
lumberman: 





Ido not wish to speak ill of any man, 













and I wish to speak the best words for Mr. 
Naramore that I think his character and 
disposition are entitled to. I found him 
to be a strong, able man, with good me- 
chanical ability. He can turn his hand to 
almost any kind of repairs and do good 
work. And when you say this, you say 
all. His natural disposition and charac- 
ter make him lazy, shiftless, and you 
might say, good-for-nothing. You have 
to drive him, coax him, and know how to 
handle him, to get any value out of him. 
He was always in trouble with the help, 
and I had many breaks to mend between 
them. I would not have kept him nearly 
so long as I did, only for his family. He 
never was drunk while in my employ, but 
there were times when he had enough 
down to bring out his hateful disposition 
beyond control. But he got to bringing 
liquor upon the lot for the men, which of 
course caused trouble, and so I turned him 
off, wishing him the best of success I 
could. 

We have an abundance of similar testi- 
mony, but limits of time and space forbid. 

We must, however, rapidly give a few 
perfectly substantiated facts, which have 
a sharp significance. 

1, The organ brought from Baldwin- 
ville was sold by Mrs. Naramore in stress 
of poverty, in Coldbrook. Naramore threw 
up his job, helped himself to the money, 
for some new gentleman’s outfittings, and 
refused to work further, since the good 
luck of $25 for the organ had come. 

2. While Mrs. Naramore struggled to 
keep her fine little Jersey cow for the 
sake of her children, he insisted upon sell- 
ing it that he might again ‘‘play the organ 
act.” 

3. He was offered hay and team, free, 
to provide for the hungry cow, but he did 
not accept it, though time was on his 
hands. 

4. He was wanted by a neighbor to 
chop wood, and his family was suffering, 
but he was too shiftless to do it. 

5. It is a well-known fact about Cold- 
brook that he had sat around, well, able- 
bodied, last summer for two weeks, right 
in haying time, when men were in much 
demand. 

6. Last winter, at zero weather, his 
family were without wood, even for the 
wife to cut, and during his idleness, 
though offered by a good friendly citizen 
window glass and putty to put in the rag- 
stuffed sash, he would not use them. Of 
broken panes I myself counted 76 in the 
whole house round, soon after the funeral. 
He was not the man todo such needful 
work. Yet he is the man said to have 
‘the arm of the community about him!”’ 


7. Though they tell us, too, of the 
large amount of money he earned, yet the 
inventory of the furniture for all his 
large family consisted of a rickety table, 
nine kitchen chairs, a stove not fit for a 
lumber camp, three beds, ‘not worth a 
cent apiece,”’ tied up with strings, since 
this able mechanical man failed even to 
repair them. 

8. ‘Universally known,” they tell us, 
‘‘as such a good, industrious man.”’ Yet 
I must put alongside of this the fact that 
he consents to be a State pauper, not acit- 
izen of the honorable commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

9. In that last awful week before the 
tragedy, the evidences of his heartless 
double-dealing with his wife are convinc- 
ing. The cruelty of the Tuesday night 
before the fatal Thursday, and the mid- 
night screams that, on Wednesday night, 
were heard between 11 and 12 by an in- 
valid neighbor a quarter of a mile away— 
all this, with what had gone before of a 
process grinding, crushing, explains the 
outbreak of deadly frenzy. 

At first, Mrs, Naramore had felt it 
would bea relief to escape to the poor- 
house, though, as was strangely said, 
‘too poor to go to the poorhouse.”’ 

She talked, on the previous Friday, with 
the kindly overseer of the poor of Tem- 
pleton. He dealt fairly with her, and 
spoke with Christian consideration, which 
she greatly appreciated. No blame can 
be placed upon him. Hedid not make 
the Jaw, under which he acted as con- 
siderately as he could. He promised to 
do all possible, if she fully decided to 
leave Naramore, to help to establish her 
in her old way of taking boarders, so that 
she could have her children with her 
again. 

But Naramore wanted to end all by par- 
celling out five of the children and send- 
ing the mother with her babe to the poor 
farm. He cursed his former friend for 
letting the secret out before the hour 
came to hustle her off. 

However, he pretended differently to 
his wife. Here you may perceive clearly 
the secret so much sought after. It was 
not any fear of immediate starvation 
caused by the failure of groceries to arrive 
when expected. In a nature once gentle 
with womanly graces, passionate with the 
love of her children, heroic and almost 
deathless in hopefulness, there came at 
last an awful sense of sinking, as it comes 
to a brave drowning swimmer—rising, 
sinking, rising and sinking again. 

So that deep mother-nature and that 
wifely, struggling love and hope sank at 
last into the abyss of despair, not to rise 





again. This explains why, after the action 
of that misty, bloody day, and now in the 
hospital at Worcester, dreamy, dazed, ob- 
livious, she still calls for the man who 
promised to love her. 

Out of that place that had been home 
she must go. Wherever she went she 
would have the children of her love go 
too. On Wednesday, to agood man whom 
she hailed at the door, she made this ap- 
peal: ‘‘What would you do if they were 
going to take your children away from 
you, never to see them any more?’ We 
are told by him that ‘ther cries were most 
pitiable.”’ 

Thursday came, black in the heavens, 
pouring down tears, as if conscious of her 
wrongs and sorrow. Go she must; that 
was settled. Where? To the poorhouse 
with her children, temporarily, as the 
good Templeton overseer wanted to plan 


for her? She might have consented to 
that. But without her children, that 
strong, affectionate young mother? — 
Never ! 


That door seeming shut, one other could 
be opened by her own hands, the door of 
death. Through it she chose to pass, 
taking her children with her. She opened 
it with ghastly frenzy. Her children 
did go sweet and innocent of untimely 
blooming. But we are tempted to say: 
‘*Alas! the mother remains to suffer.” 

What of the husband and father? The 
law says: Go free, and be the pattern of 
many another. But shall the law always 
say so? What questions here swarm 
about us! What modifications of law, 
what new laws shall the old common- 
wealth of Massachusetts make for such 
desperate cases? What prevention and 
what remedies ? What warnings and what 
punishments? What new atmosphere 
shall it create, and how, for such social 
regeneration and righteousness? What 
functions for church and State? What 
coéperations and sympathies to deliver 
and save such mothers and children ? 
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SHE GAVE HIM A TREE, 

If you do not know what to give your 
husband for his birthday, give him a tree, 
Of course it is difficult to know just what 
to give aman forapresent, If you give him 
something to wear, he won’t wear it. He 
declares it doesn’t fit, orit isn’t becoming, 
or else he won’t wear it because he never 
wore one before, whatever it is. If you give 
him something for the house, he secretly 
accuses you ofan ulterior personal motive. 

After thinking all this over, a woman in 
Jamaica, Long Island, conceived the idea of 
presenting an elm-tree to her husband for 
his birthday. ‘‘You see, we lost the finest 
tree on our lawn by lightning,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and my husband was heartbroken 
about it. It would take a quarter ofacen- 
tury to grow another tree so fine as that elm 
and we hadn't the heart to beginit. Then 
I heard about the transplanting of large 
trees, and the idea of giving him a tree 
possessed me, On the outskirts of the town 
I found a tree that was the counterpart of 
the lost elm, and the tree-moving company 
bought it for me, and the day it was to be 
transplanted I lured my husband away for 
a little trip, and it was late at night when 
we returned. If he had found the house 
moved off the place he wouldn’t have 
been so surprised. He couldn’t even crit- 
icise. He was speechless, Every day he 
brings some one to see the tree, and I have 
received more praise about it as a present 
than about the combined gifts of my entire 
married life.”"—The Bazar, 
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NO-BREAKFAST DOCTRINE ENDORSED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of April 6 appeared a 
letter from Dr. E. H. Dewey, of Meadville, 
Pa,, concerning his ‘‘no-breakfast’’ doc- 
trine. To one unfamiliar with the doc- 
tor’s ideas, his statements are as startling 
as they are radical; but the liberal mind 
will not reject them without examination. 

The writer takes pleasure in testifying 
to the success of this system, after a 
three years’ trial in a family of five adults 
and a child ten years of age. Dr. Dewey’s 
suggestion, accompanied by the hygienic 
reasons for it, appealed to our intelli- 
gence, and, sure that the experiment could 
not injure any one of us, it was faithfully 
undertaken. Each one of the family be- 
gan to feel the benefit of the new arrange- 
ment after the slight disturbance for two 
or three days incidental to the breaking 
up of an old habit, but a disturbance so 
slight as to be hardly worth mentioning. 

The first meal was taken at twelve 
o’clock with a new zest, and more space 
would be required than the limit of 4 
mere letter, to state the physical and 
mental advantages steadily gained by 
every member of the family. The little 
girl referred to had always been fragile 
and sickly, but from the day of her relin- 
quishment of breakfast has not had an 
hour’s illness; has, in fact, developed into 
an unusually strong and active child, and 
the only one in her private-school class ex- 
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empt from the grip during the past win- 
Tr. 
a who think, who are progres- 
sive, who are glad to know of better ways 
of doing things, no matter how surprising 
these new ways may be, will not fail to 
investigate Dr. Dewey’s claims. His books 
are as entertaining as they are instructive, 
full of novel and interesting facts, and the 
review of this latest volume by the editor 
of the JouRNAL, in a recent number, gives 
an admirable idea of its contents. 
As Dr. Dewey himself says, ‘‘The re- 
demption of woman must begin in the 
kitchen, and the possibilities through the 
non-breakfast plan are beyond estimate,” 
so that all who are interested in this same 
“redemption,’’ as well asin the physi- 
cal well-being of the individual, are urged 
to examine this new philosophy. 
CAROLINE B. LE Row. 
Brooklyn,N. Y., April 16, 1901, 





DR. VAUGHAN MISREPORTED. 

Dr. V. C. Vaughan, dean of the medi- 
cal school of Michigan University, whose 
alleged statement that women physicians 
are not as reliable as men has been widely 
circulated, has written to Dr. Della P. 
Pierce, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who was a 
pupil under him, a letter declaring that 
he never made the remark attributed to 
him, and incidentally scoring some of the 
newspaper reporters in the university 
town. He says: 

You certainly know me and my views 
too well to suppose that I ever made the 
statement attributed to me in the news- 
papers, or anything like it. There are 
here in Ann Arbor in the University now 
a lot of conscienceless newspaper report- 
ers who prefer a falsehood to a truth. I 
denied the statement as published in one 
of the Detroit papers; then another De- 
troit paper came out with what claimed to 
be an authorized interview, which was in 
some respects more false than the first. 
There seems to be no way of controlling 
such statements. I have lived among the 
newspaper reporters of New York, and 
never knew one of them to make a mis- 
statement concerning anything I said, but 
there seems to be no honor among the 
newspaper men who have infested this 
place this year. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kala- 
mazoo, writes to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL: 

I vouch for the genuineness of this let- 
ter from Dr. Vaughan, as I have seen and 
read the original. 


——- — oS 


WOMEN IN GYMNASTICS. 


Mayor Hart intended to stay just fifteen 
minutes at the first gymnastic exhibition 
ever given in the municipal gymnasium on 
Commonwealth Park, South Boston, on 
the evening of April 17, but he found the 
one hundred young women and girls had 
been so excellently trained under the di- 
rection of John W. Bowler, general in- 
structor of the gymnasia of Boston, that 
it was a most excellent entertainment, and 
so he remained for an hour and a half. 

First there was a twenty minutes’ drill 
in calisthenics, then the horse came in for 
some spirited work, and then there was a 
very pretty exercise in balancing steps on 
two long boards, In high jumping they 
all easily cleared the four-foot mark, and 
two made four feet, two inches, to the 
delight of the spectators. After the en- 
tire hundred had joined in Indian club- 
swinging, six girls climbed ropes, and 
then there was a general exhibition onthe 
flying rings and swinging rings. The 
game with the medicine ball created much 
fun, and at the close the winners in the 
various sports were cheered. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





YOouNG 
Boston: 
Price, 40 


STORIES OF PIONEER LIFE FOR 
READERS. By Florence Bass. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1901. 
cents, 


This is a book of stories about real peo- 
ple and what happened to them—not so 
very long ago, either. Many people still 
living remember when the Indians roved 
in the forests and the buffalo swarmed on 
the prairies; when there were no railroads, 
or telegraphs, telephones, or electric cars, 
or gaslights, or lamps, or stoves, or bath- 
tubs—when almost the whole continent 
was still a wilderness. This book de- 
scribes the Indians, the coming of the 
white men, the missionaries and hunters, 
and flatboats and blockhouses, and forts 
and log-cabins. It tells about the ancient 
pounie in Ohio, and about Abraham Lin- 
coln, who grew up amidst the hardships 
and privations of the frontier. This pretty 
story-book, with its many pictures and 
illustrations, will interest the children 
and be very useful and attractive. 

H. B. B. 





Mrs Esther F, Boland addressed the W. 
C. T. U. of Wollaston, Mass., on equal suf- 
frage, April 12, in the parlors of the M. E. 
church. About fifty ladies were present, 
many of them non-suffragists, and they 
were much interested and delighted. Mrs. 
Preston Gurney, the Franchise Superin- 
tendent, had taken pains to secure a good 
attendance, and she succeeded. 


HUMOROUS. 


Jack—Don’t you think that a woman, 
as arule, prefers a man who is her mas- 
ter? 

Ethel—Not at all. She prefers one who 
thinks he is.—Tit-Bits. 


She—My father always looks forward to 

the foot-ball season with keen delight. 
He—Is he such an admirer of the sport? 
She—No. He’s a doctor. 


Disappointed Admirer—Yo’ kin tell Di- 
nah dat if she wants dat chump, Sam 
Johnson, she kin hab him. See? 

Mutual Friend—He done told her dat 
hisself.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A Chinaman whose life was heavily in- 
sured fell from a wagon and was badly 
injured. There were doubts as to his ever 
getting better, and atlast one of his 
brother Chinamen wrote to the insurance 
company: “Charlie half dead; likee half 
money.’’ 


A Time for Everything. Accused Officer 
—Iadmit dat I wuz drunk and insulting 
people; but I wuz off duty and in citizen’s 
clothes, sir! 

Police Commissioner—That is just the 
point, sir. When you are off duty and in 
citizen’s clothes you have no more right 
getting drunk and insulting people than 
anybody else, sir.—Puck. 


“Blinks has a perfect mania for con- 
densing everything. Did you hear how 
he proposed ?”’ 

**No,”’ 

“He held up an engagement ring before 
the girl’s eyes and said ‘Eh?’”’ 

‘“‘And what did she say?”’ 

“She just nodded.’’-—Clevelund Plain 
Dealer. 


Ethei—Mamma told me I could stay in 
the parlor last night while Mr. Huggard 
was calling on sister Bess. 

Elsie—Did she? 

Ethel—Yes, and it was great fun. We 
played ‘‘blind-man’s bluff,’’ and they let 
me be the blind man nearly all the time. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


‘*‘What is the matter inside there? Ev- 
erybody seems to be happy. This will 
never do,’’ said Mephistopheles to his boss 
imp. 

‘*That new arrival keeps on predictinga 
cold wave,’’ explained the boss imp. 

“IT knew we made a mistake when we 
admitted that weather man,” growled 
Mephistopheles.—Baltimore American. 
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Do Not Send for This 


“Little,Gem”’ unless you are satisfied that it will 
be a convenience to you. If you prefer to clean 
your glasses with a soiled handkerchief or piece 
of paper then you do not wantit. But hundreds 
have foundit very convenient. This is not a catch 
penny novelty, but a practical, useful, and pretty 


The “Little Gem” 
Eyeglass Cleaner. 









article. Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one | 
address for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents 
wanted. Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Inventor, 
293 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.0co A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 








HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TruAX, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & oes 
vin, Wholesale Diuggists, Toledo, O., 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Price. 75 
cents per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SIR ROBIN, 





BY LUCY LARCOM. 

Rollicking Robin is here again. 

What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad ofit. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh, 
‘That isn’t the best of the story by half!” 


Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 

Dressed in orange tawney, and black and 
brown. 

Though his eye is so proud and his step so 
firm, 

He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head, and a strut anda 
hop, 

To his Robin-wife, in the peach-tree top, 

Chirping her heart out, he calls: ‘‘My dear, 

You don’t earn your living! Come here! 
Come here! 

Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would it be if we’d nothing to 
eat?”’ 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer’s in 
sight. 

You never dream of the wonders you bring— 

Visions that follow the flash of your wing, 

How all the beautiful by-and-by 

Around you and after you seems to fly! 

Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 

Well have you earned every morsel you find. 





“Ay! ha! ha! ha!” whistles Robin. ‘‘My 
dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good 
cheer!” 
A FAIRY CRADLE. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


Robbie found some queer little things 
that looked like dry leaves rolled up. 

“TI wonder what they are?’’ he said. 
‘‘Maybe they’re fairies’ cradles. I wish I 
could see a fairy come out.”’ 

Mamma had told him a fairy story the 
night before. He took them into the 
house to show to her, but she was out. 
So he put them in a little pasteboard box, 
which he set on the closet shelf in her 
room. He meant to tell her, but forgot 
all about it. 

The queer little rolls stayed there for 
two or three months, till the pleasant fall 
weather was over, and winter come. But 
mamma’s room was always warm. If 
fairy babies had been there, they would 
have been very snug and comfortable. 

No one noticed the little box. One 
evening, when Robbie was fast asleep, his 
mother sat reading rather late in her 
room, The house was very quiet. After 
a while she heard a queer noise,—tap, tap, 
tap,—as if somebody knocked. But the 
taps were very light, and she could not 
think what made them. 

She looked about the room, and opened 
the closet. She found the tapping was 








THE AMERICAN | 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE | 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, | 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 














To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is — in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 








inside the little box. 

‘‘What can it be?’’ she thought. She 
lifted the cover, which was not very tight; 
and out flew something as beautiful and 
bright as afairy. It was a large butterfly, 
blue and gold and black and crimson; one 
of the prettiest she had ever seen. 

It was very strange to see a live butter- 
fly in winter. What Robbie had found 
was a chirysalis. 

The caterpillar spins threads around it- 
self, and makes a cradle or nest. In this 
it sleeps all winter, and in the spring is 
changed into a butterfly. But the warmth 
of the room had made this one come out 
much sooner. 

Robbie’s mamma was puzzled. She did 
not like to let the pretty creature starve, 
and there were no gardens in winter for 
him to fly into and get his breakfast. But 
her bay-window was full of house-plants. 
She caught the butterfly in a glass jelly 
dish, and carried him to the flowers. So 
he was very happy as long as he lived, 

This strange event really happened.— 
Our Little Ones. 











PERFECTLY healthy people have pure, 
rich blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
and enriches the blood, and makes people 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, potactoes and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











EDUCATIONAL, 





Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. «The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 











Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class In every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° *Proprieto 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 


Managed Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest o 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 


~ 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 








healthy. 


H. C. BURCH, Manager 





DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 
Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P. M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, EDWIN DE MERIrT®E, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors, 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fifty-firat Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
SLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 


Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"°RF AND RESIDENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENKRAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
day and Sunday excepted. 





Sat 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. we Js vt st 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 
H. Saaw, Auicz Stons Biackwatt, and 
Luoy E. Anrnony. For sale at Woman's 
Journat Office 3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarl 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has stibscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CALL FOR NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

The history of man has been an unceasing 
struggle for truth. The centuries are stud- 
ded with milestones which mark the conflict 
and the victory. There has been rio genera- 
tion without men and women fearless enough 
to hold aloft the torch of truth, and who 
have, in consequence, drawn upon them- 
selves the anathemas of blind and intolerant 
opposition. Truths, now the common prop- 
erty of school children, once represented 
contests which burned men at the stake. 
Physical torture belongs to the past, but the 
world still wages war against new truths. 

The enfranchisement of men is an estab- 
lished fact, in the United States and in the 
British Empire, yet it stands as the climax 
of evolution in government, and represents 
a thousand years of bitter argument and 
sanguinary wars. It was but a century ago 
that the principle underlying this inevitable 
liberty for men was put into words: ‘‘Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’”’ No sooner was 
the axiom enunciated than the American Re- 
public adopted it as the guarantee of its 
liberty; and it became the watchword of 
every people striving tor political freedom. 
A half century later, a new band of truth- 
seekers declared that women as well as men 
belong to ‘“‘the governed,” and demanded 
the application of the principle to citizens, 
regardless of sex. As usual, the new truth 
was met by the united opposition of society. 
But the half century of endeavor has wrought 
satisfying results. Former prejudices have 
been largely removed. Ridicule has been 
replaced by serious consideration, and lim- 
ited suffrage for women has been established 
in nearly all civilized nations and in half the 
States of the Union. Yetthe work is far from 
complete. ‘‘ Truth on one side of the Pyrenees 
is a lie on the other,’’ says Montaigne. So 
the right of women to the ballot, acknowl- 
edged as truth by large majorities in Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, is regarded 
as an inexpediency in some portions of the 
United States, and as a social revolution in 
others. 

The first years of the new century are des- 
tined to witness the most strenuous and in- 
tense struggle of the movement. Iniquity has 
become afraid of the votes of women. Vice 
and immorality are consequently organized 
in opposition; while conservative morality 
stands shoulder to shoulder with them, blind 
to the nature of the illicit partnership. Be- 
lievers in this cause are legion, but many, 
satisfied that victory will come without their 
help, do nothing. We are approaching the 
climax of the great contest, and every friend 
is needed. If the final victory is long in 
coming, the responsibility rests with those 
who believe, but who do not act. 

All friends of truth and liberty are espe- 
cially invited to attend the 33d Annual Con- 
vention of the National Amerivan Woman 
Suffrage Association, which will be held in 
the First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive, 1901. 

EvizABeTH Capy STANTON, 
Susan B. ANTHONY, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Carrigzg CHAPMAN CATT, 
President. 
Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 
Vice-President. 
RACHEL Foster AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ALicg STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Treasurer. 
Laura CiLay, 
CATHARINE WauGH McCvuLtocn, 
Auditors. 
National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 

Society Building, New York City. 
Chairman Committee Local Arrangements, 

608 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Minneapolis entertains the National Con- 
vention the week beginning May 30. Enter- 
tainment will be furnished to all delegates 
and speakers whose names are sent to Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton, Chairman Local Arrange- 
ment Committee, 607 Masonic Temple, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., or to Mrs. Ima Winchell 
Stacy, Chairman Entertainment Committee, 
1322 Vine Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RAILROAD RATES. 

A rate of a fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan has been secured for the dele- 
gates and visitors who wish to attend the 
Convention of the National American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 30 to June 5, inclusive. 

The following directions are from the cir- 
cular of instructions sent out by the Railroad 
Association. Please read carefully: 

1. Tickets at full fare for the going journey 
may be secured within three days (exclusive 
of Sunday) prior to and during the first three 
days of the meeting. The advertised rates 
for the meeting are from May 30 to June 5, 
inclusive; consequently youcan obtain your 
tickets not earlier than May 27 (or midnight 
26), nor later than June 1. Be sure that, 
when purchasing your ticket, you request a 


certificate. Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certiticate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3 Certificates are kept at all stations. If 
you inquire at your station, you will find out 
whether certificates and through tickets can 
be obtained to place of meeting. If not, the 
agent will inform you at what station they 
may be obtained. You can purchase a local 
ticket thence, and there take up a certificate 
and through ticket. 

4. On your arrival at the meeting, present 
your certificate to Miss Mary G. Hay. 

5. The special agent of the Western Pas- 
senger Association will be in attendance to 
validate certificates Monday, June 3. If you 
arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent's arrival, 
you can have the benefit of the reduction on 
the home journey. If you arrive later than 
June 3, after the special agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated for 
the reduction returning. 

6. The return limit of certificates will be 
extended to June 22 to those presenting re- 
ceipts showing purchase of side-trip tickets 
to Yellowstone Park, and a payment of a 
fee of tifty cents to joint agent. 

For any further information concerning 
railroad rates, write to Mary G. Hay, Chair. 
man Railroad Kates 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City. 

N. B. Full particulars of the Yellowstone 
Park excursion will be given next week. 





THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite in 
the Annual Festival and Banquet on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 22, at Faneuil 
Hall, Boston. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will call the meet- 
ing to order. Mr. William M. Salter, of 
Chicago, will speak on ‘‘Women in Public 
Affairs; Mrs. Fanny B. Ames (probably) 
on ‘Women and the Public Schools ;’’ Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, on 
‘“‘Woman Suffrage as Related to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform;’’ Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, on 
‘‘Woman Suffrage as Related to the Care of 
the Young, the Poor, and the Defective.” 
Other speakers will be announced later. 

Supper tickets, $1.00. As the demand will 
probably be greater than the supply, Suf- 
frage Leagues are requested to advise the 
committee at once how many tickets they 
will guarantee to sell. Choice of tables will 
be given to the Leagues in proportion to the 
number of tickets taken, first choice to the 
League guaranteeing the largest number, 
and smaller numbers in proportion. The 
tickets will be ready for distribution at the 
Directors’ board meeting on Friday, May 3. 


Individual tickets for sale afterwards. 
Price, $1.00 
_oS  —— 





NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEBTING. 
The New England W.S. A. will hold its 
‘4th Annual Meeting in Boston, Thursday 
morning and evening, May 23. Hon. Wm. 
Dudley Foulke and others will speak, 





> --- 


DISTRICT CULUMBIA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The third annual meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Association of the District of Colum- 
bia will be held at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, 181) I Street, N. W., on Monday 
evening, April 29, at 8 o’clock. 

The speakers will be Miss Gail Laughlin, 
a young lawyer of New York City, and the 
only woman member of the United States 
Industrial Commission, subject: ‘Parasite 
or Offskoot;’’ Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
secretary of the Woman’s National Republi- 
can Association, subject: ‘‘Campaign Ex- 
periences;’’ Miss Mary Wood, subject: 
‘Legislation for Women;” and Miss Mary 
Desha, subject: ‘“‘Organization.”’ 

All are cordially invited. 





WIFE SLAVERY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





The tragic case of Mrs. Naramore, the 
details of which we copy from the Boston 
Herald of the 15th inst., has aroused 
much public attention and sympathy. 
But no one seems to observe that the 
shocking catastrophe was a direct result 
of the cruel law of Massachusetts, which 
makes every husband the sole custodian 
and guardian of his minor children during 
the continuance of the marriage relation, 
denying to every wife any share in their 
legal custody and control. It was the ex- 
pressed intention of her husband to give 
away her six young children to strangers 
—the culmination of years of brutal op- 
pression and neglect—which dethroned 
the poor woman’s reason and drove her to 
madness and massacre. 

For more than fifty years Massachusetts 
suffragists have been asking to have this 
unjust law changed. New York, Colora- 
do, Kansas, and five other States now 
make husband and wife equal custodians 
and guardians of their minor children. 
But, amazing as it seems, some Massachu- 
setts remonstrants against equal suffrage 
have opposed this reform, and have advo- 
cated the continuance of a relic of barbar- 
ism handed down by the old English 
common-law. 

‘‘Any father, whether he be of age or 
not, may, by a last will, or by a deed ex- 
ecuted in his life-time, dispose of the cus- 
tody of his child, born or to be born, and 
such disposition shall be good against the 








child’s mother, or any other person. And 
if the child’s mother or any other person 
shall remove the child from such custody, 
she or they shall be subject to an action 
for ravishment or trespass.”’ Such was 
the law of New Jersey in 1856, when Lucy 
Stone and myself took up our residence in 
Orange. The law has since been modified 
in that State. But in Massachusetts the 
father still remains the sole custodian of 
minor children, even if the couple have 
separated, unless and until the Judge of 
Probate awards the child to the mother. 

Every one who knows the strength of 
maternal affection can readily see in this 
provision a most cruel compulsion, where- 
by, in thousands of cases, women who are 
poor, friendless, and without a legal ad- 
viser are forced to submit to infamous 
abuse at the hands of intemperate and 
brutal husbands. For the sake of their 
children they linger in a condition of serf- 
dom as oppressive and pitiful as chattel 
slavery; in a lot far worse than that of 
many Southern slave mothers under kind 
and humane owners. 

Is it not time for Massachusetts to 
emancipate her own female citizens? Will 
not the pitiful case of poor Mrs. Naramore 
spur our legislators to action? 

The officers of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association have drawn up 
a petition and bill which they will try to 
have adopted, referring the question to the 
appropriate Committee. H. B. B, 





EDUCATED MEN IGNORANT OF WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 


An instance of the superficial knowledge 
of some lawyers who have passed an ex. 
amination and been admitted to the bar, 
was related to me last week by an eminent 
lawyer of this city. He said: 

‘*A lady recently came to consult me as 
to what she should do. She was the wife 
of a lawyer, and complained that he had 
beaten her. I sent for her husband, and 
stated the complaint. He replied: 

** *Y¥es, I did beat her, and I had a right 
to beat her. Her conduct displeased me; 
but I did not chastise her with a stick 
thicker than my thumb, and I have the 
legal right to do it.’ 

“T looked at him with astonishment, 
and said to him: 

***Do you call yourself a lawyer and 
make such a statement as that? Do you 
not know that, as early as 1641, the Leg- 
islature enacted a ‘‘Body of Liberties,”’ 
one of which expressly reads as follows: 

LIBERTY 80: ‘‘Everie marryed woeman 
shall be free from bodilie correction or 
stripes by her husband, unlesse it be in 
his owne defence upon her assalt. If 
there be any just cause of correction, 
complaint shall be made to Authorite 
assembled in some Court, from which 
onely she shall receive it.”’ 

Body of Liberties of 1641, Colonial Laws of 
Massachusetts. Ernst’s Law of Married Women, 
page 66, Section 134. 

‘**You have violated the law in striking 
your wife, and I give you notice that if you 
ever do so again I will put you in jail.’ 

“The man was thunderstruck, and went 
away greatly crestfallen. So ignorant was 
even a Massachusetts lawyer of the per- 
sonal rights of a married woman in Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

This incident shows how long the bad 
effect of an unjust law may survive its re- 
peal, and explains much of the personal 
abuse to which many wives are subjected. 
The shadow of the old English common- 
law still lingers everywhere. Many men 
believe that a husband has a legal right 
to inflict corporal punishment upon his 
wife. They do not know that in so doing 
they are two hundred and sixty years be- 
hind the age. H. B. B, 
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CITY SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN TAX- 
PAYERS. 





’ 


A Cambridge “‘student,’’ in the Boston 
Transcript of April 18, giving 
women who pay taxes the right to vote in 
municipal elections which control the ex- 
penditure of their own money, as in con- 
flict with the principle ‘‘equal rights for 
all; special privileges for none.’’ But we 
only ask that the female taxpayer may 
be placed onan equality with the male 
taxpayer. 

No man in Massachusetts has ever yet 
been allowed to vote until he has first 
been made a taxpayer. Every man of 20 
or upwards is assessed a poll tax of $2 
upon the ground that it is his duty to help 
pay the cost of maintaining the govern- 
At 21 every man has aright to be 
When he applies to 


opposes 


ment, 
registered as a voter. 
be registered, he is asked: ‘Have you 
been assessed a poll tax?’’ If not, he is 
required to make application to be so as- 
sessed, After doing so, upon the affidav- 
its of two men already on the voting list, 
he is registered. The change of constitu- 
tion which provides that the actual pay- 
ment of a tax shall no longer be made a 
pre-requisite for voting, did not abolish 
the poll tax. Every man is still under 
a legal obligation to pay it. The consti- 
tutional change was made in order to re- 





lieve candidates for office, and party com- 
mittees in the candidate’s behalf, from 
paying, every year, the poll taxes of their 
delinquent constituents in order to get 
their votes. But every man is still, as be- 
fore, undera legal obligation to pay his 
tax. 

It costs too much to collect a debt of 
only two dollars, therefore these claims 
are not legally enforced, As a result 70 
per cent. of them go uncollected, and the 
greater part of those that are collected 
are paid by the men who also pay a prop- 
erty tax. Asa matter of fact, three out 
of every four men who voted in Boston 
last December were poll-tax delinquents. 
Even members of the Legislature who 
represent the city of Boston are, some of 
them, poll-tax delinquents. And now, 
when women who do pay their taxes ask 
to be allowed to vote in the city election, 
this ‘student’? says they rest their case 
on *‘pure expediency,’’ and that ‘*‘taxpay- 
ers are not entitled to two votes,’’ No, 
they are not; but they have a moral right 
to one vote, and that one vote this ‘‘stu- 
dent’? would deny them because other 
women will continue to be excluded. 

Is it any wonder that a system of job- 
bery prevails whereby the taxes are 
wasted and misapplied, when we have an 
irresponsible suffrage tainted by whole- 
sale fraud? Can a government elected 
by tax-delinquents be expected to deal 
honestly with the tax-payers’ money? 
On the good old revolutionary principle 
that ‘taxation and representation are in- 
separable,’’ the 25,000 women taxpayers 
of Boston have a moral right to vote in 
the city election. 

We shall never have an honest govern- 
ment in Boston until that right is con- 
ceded. H. B. B. 





GO TO MINNEAPOLIS. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, it is said, 
have the lowest death rates of any cities 
in the United States. St. Paul, with a 
population of 163,632, has a death rate of 
10.79, and Minneapolis, with a population 
of 202,718, a death rate of 11.98 per thou- 
sand inhabitants, Evidently no suffragist 
need stay away from the National Con- 
vention for fear of malaria. 
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DR: GARNETT PROPHESIES. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, keeper of printed 
books at the British Museum, contributes 
to the N. Y. Evening Post an article deal- 
ing witb the probable position of women 
at the end of the twentieth century. It 
is moderate in its tone, and in the main 
sensible. But in some particulars the 
writer takes counsel of his prejudices 
rather than of the facts of contemporary 
history. 

The British Museum contains the 
bound volumes of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the past thirty years. If Dr. Garnett 
will consult them, he will find that he is 
in error in thinking women must fail as 
physicians because they will not obtain 
“the support of their own sex.’’ He will 
learn that there are thousands of women 
to-day earning a living as physicians— 
many of them a very good living—and 
that their patients are mainly women and 
children. He will also find that it is an 
error to suppose “‘women will not sit for 
any length of time under a female clergy- 
man.’’ Comparatively few women enter 
the ministry, but there are in the United 
States several hundred ‘female clergy- 
men,’’ and the Rev. Annis F, Eastman and 
her sisters seem to give as good satisfac- 
tion to the women of their parishes as to 
the men. 

Especially is Dr. Garnett out of his 
reckoning when he touches upon the suf- 
frage question. He quotes the words of 
the Caliph Omar, when he burned the 
great Alexandrian library, saying that all 
the books in it were either in accord with 
the Koran, in which case they were super- 
fluous, or in disaccord with it, in which 
case they were sinful. Dr. (Garnett says 
his opinion is the same in regard to wom- 
en’s voting: 

Woman’s political action will either con- 
form itself to man’s or it will not; in the 
latter case it must be overruled, and in 
the former it will be superfluous, 

But in this he falls into Omar’s error, 
the consequences of which the world has 
been regretting ever since. The famous 
library had a multitude of books which, 
without necessarily being antagonistic to 
the Koran, were different from it, and 
furnished valuable matter not contained 
in it. Women are different from men, 
and their coéperation in public affairs, 
without necessarily antagonizing men, 
will bring in a new and different element, 
valuable from its very difference. 

Dr. Garnett says: 

Women vote generally in the same way 
as their husbands and brothers, and there 
thus seems no particular reason why they 
should vote at all. 

Thousands of young men will cast their 
first vote next year, and most of them will 
vote the same ticket as their fathers and 
brothers. Does it follow that there is no 











reason why they should vote at all? Is 
their vote valueless to themselves and the 
community unless it changes the result of 
an election? The educational effect upon 
themselves is of value to them, and 
through them to the community. In the 
enfranchised States the value of the suf 
frage to women in its broadening of their 
minds is conceded even by those who are 
not enthusiastic over any other aspect of 
woman suffrage, 

But the women’s vote often does 
change the result of an election. Dr, 
Garnett thinks this must lead to disaster: 

“It is absolutely inconceivable that 
men should surrender their own convic- 
tions at the bidding of a feminine major- 
ity. . + The verdict of the polls 
would speedily be reversed by rougher 
methods, with great damage to domestic 
peace and Constitutional regularity. 

The first outcome of equal suffrage in 
Colorado was the defeat of Gov. Waite; 
who has become an anti-suffragist in con- 
sequence. This month in Kansas the 
women’s municipal vote has turned the 
scale in a large number of city elections, 
In Boston and elsewhere the women’s 
vote has often turned the scale at school 
elections. In Wyoming women have had 
full suffrage for thirty-two years, and 
Judge Kingman of the Wyoming Supreme 
Court wrote years ago that they had often 
‘defeated bad nominations.’”’ In no sin- 
gle instance has there been any attempt to 
reverse the verdict of the polls by vio- 
lence. The American man is not half so 
bad a fellow as some opponents of equal 
rights seem to think him. 

Women cannot get the ballot till men 
are willing to give it to them. Where- 
ever men have given it to them, the men 
have never yet refused to abide by the re- 
sult of the elections. There is often a 
long and bitter fight against admitting 
women to some medical, legal, artistic, or 
literary society, but when it has once been 
decided to admit them, there is never any 
refusal afterwards to count their votes. 

Some years ago, in Elk Falls, Kan., the 
municipal election was decided by one 
vote, and the casting vote was given by a 
woman eighty-six years old, Mrs. Pru- 
dence Crandall Philleo. The verdict was 
accepted as quietly as if the vote that 
turned the scale had been cast by a man. 

As & St 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Minnesota State Federation has es- 
tablished a novel adjunct to the Reciproc- 
ity Bureau in a clipping bureau, for the 
benefit of clubs in the smaller towns 
where library facilities are meagre. The 
idea is to clip from the best articles in 
leading newspapers and magazines, and to 
keep them on file for reference and circu. 
lation, 


The Colored Women’s Business Club of 
Chicago, which has just celebrated its first 
birthday numbers women of a variety of 
occupations, including a dozen or more 
dressmakers, eight stenographers, four 
milliners, one lawyer,and three physicians. 
At the time of its organization a year ago 
it was the only club of its kind in the 
United States, but similar societies have 
since sprung up in other cities. 


The Buffalo women’s clubs have sent 
out a little booklet, in which is set forth 
their plans for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Although there is to be no distinc- 
tive woman’s exhibit, the Applied Arts 
Committee of the Woman’s Board has ar- 
ranged for a collective exhibit. This was 
intended to be solely adisplay of women’s 
work, but it will include, too, some work 
sent in by men, which could not be ac- 
commodated in separate space. The 
Woman’s Administrative Building is to be 
a typical country clubhouse, set in a beau- 
tiful garden, and will be the social head- 
quarters for women throughout the Ex- 
position, tis provided with tea-rooms 
and a large hall, in which will be held, 
from May till November, many assem- 
blies for various purposes. There will be 
readings, lectures, musicals, receptions, 
etc. Itis hoped and expected to centre 
in the building a wide and interesting 
hospitality, which shall reach many 
women of distinction from this country 
and Europe, who will visit the Exposition. 

Mrs. William Hamlin is at the head of 
the local Board of Women Managers, on 
which twenty-five prominent women of 
Buffalo are serving. Six sub-committees 
undertake the special work of looking 


after woman’s interests at the fair. 
These, with their chairmen, are as fol- 
lows: Entertainment and Ceremonies, 


Mrs. J. M. Horton; Education, Dr. Ida C. 
Bender; Fine Arts, Mrs. Charles Cary; 
Publicity and Promotion, Mrs. A. G. 
Hauenstein; Applied Arts, Mrs. T. C. 
Becker. 


The Betty Zane Chapter, D. A. R., of 
Chicago, will be one of the first chapters 
to own a clubhouse, says the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. One is soon to be erected by 4 
member, Mrs. Warren Springer, in Chi- 
cago. It will bein Colonial style, white 
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with green blinds. In special rooms pre- 
pared for the purpose are to be placed 
many Revolutionary treasures of furni- 
ture, silver, china, and war relics that 
have been in Mrs. Springer’s family for 
nearly two hundred years. 

Ata recent meeting of the Holly Club, 
Wrentham, Mass., the subject was ‘‘Birds 
—_Their Protection, Habits,’’ ete. The 
women of the club became so enthusiastic 
that a society was at once formed—‘‘The 
Bird Lovers’ Society’’—and chose for its 
president Miss Amelia Barstow, who is 
vice-president of the Holly Club. The 
members pledged themselves not to wear 
any part of a bird, aigrette, wings, or 
breast; also to do all in their power to 
prevent the killing of birds. May other 
clubs follow their example! 





Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, president 
of the New York Sorosis, has gone 
abroad. Mrs. Helmuth is regent of the 
new West Point Chapter, D. A. R., and 
while in England will investigate the 
means by which flags are preserved. 
Many of the historic flags in St. George’s 
Chapel would long ago have yielded to 
the ravages of time except for preventive 
care. A netword of fine wire is used by 
experts, and Mrs. Helmuth proposes to 
get information with a view to applying 
the method to the valuable flags now 
treasured at West Point, the protection of 
which is the first work of this chapter. 





The annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Sunshine Society, will be held May 
2, 1901, at the Hotel Savoy. Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden is President General. 

A circular issued by the educational 
committee of the New York State Feder- 
ation, Mrs. John Kendall of Jamaica 
chairman, recommends to the clubs the 
study of ‘the ethical and _ intellectual 
value of manual training, industrial train- 
ing and home economics,’’ and tliere is 
appended a list of books to aid such in- 
vestigation. The circular says that 
thoughtful men and women are asking 
‘*Do present methods fulfill the true pur- 
pose of education, which is to develop 
human character as well as to cultivate 
the mind?”’ 

A biography of Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
the Michigan ‘‘Mother of Clubs’’, is be- 
ing compiled by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, her 
long-time friend. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 
the International Council of Women, ina 
recent lecture to women only, took occa- 
sion to score those women who devote 
their time to fashionable lunches, teas, 
dinners, and society in general. ‘‘Women 
of leisure,’ she said, “spend much of 
their time seeking amusements that do 
not amuse. At half the ‘high society’ 
entertainments—receptions and dinners— 
the talk that goes the rounds is not worth 
one’s while, nor is it fit stuff for women 
to hear or repeat.’’ Mrs. Sewall said that 
if she had accepted all the invitations 
sent to her within the last six months she 
would have spent three-fourths of her 
time listening to idle and vaporous talk 
and foolish gossiping. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


The Froebel Circle of King’s Daughters 
of Savannah, Ga., consisting of twenty 
energetic girls, has bought a cottage for a 
seashore home for waifs at Tybee, and has 
paid $1300 of the $1500 which it cost. A 
matron and cook are in charge, and dur- 
ing the last year 180 children were cared 
for there. Besides this, a day nursery 
has been supported during the entire year, 
and a Christmas tree entertainment was 
given to 500 children. The society started 
three years ago, with a capital of $150. 
The first season fifty little ones were cared 
for on one floor of a cottage at Tybee. 
The second year the society entertained 
125 children in a rented house. 





Miss Longest, a sixteen-year-old girl of 
Jefferson County, Ky., is a sign painter. 
She is finely educated, but says she never 
wrote until she was twelve years old. 
She printed everything she had to say on 
paper, and has a theory that this is the 
secret of her unusual aptitude for sign 
painting. 

Miss May H. Stimpson, of Biddeford, 
Me., learned telegraphy at eleven years of 
age. She is now fourteen, and she thinks 
nothing of going into a railroad office or 
telegraph office, after school, and report- 
ing a train, or sending off an official or 
commercial message of 300 or 400 words 
of “press.” Her father is employed in 
the baggage-room of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad Station, and through be- 
ing around with him, as little girls are 
wont to be, she became interested in the 
working of the telegraph. The station 
agent suggested that she study telegra- 
phy, and gave her the opportunities the 


office afforded. Last spring, when she 
was thirteen, she sent her first press mes- 
sage, and followed it with other long and 
important messages from day to day. 
The management of the postal telegraph 
office in Saco was offered her in the early 
summer, and she accepted it as an occu- 
pation during the summer vacation. On 
numerous occasions the Boston Herald re- 
ceived reports of political gatherings, 
summer resorts gossip, and various local 
happenings filed in the telegraph office of 
which this plucky girl was manager. At 
one sitting she sent a 1500-word report of 
an Old Orchard race meeting, concluding 
with a three-race summary, which some- 
times puzzles older operators. 

Miss Stimpson is a member of the 
upper grammar school class and will 
enter the Biddeford High School next 





fall. In her studies she ranks well, and 

she plays the banjo, violin and piano skil- 

fully. % BA, 
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PRESS WOMEN’S COLONIAL DAY. 





Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland has 
prepared an appropriate entertainment for 
the Colonial Day Festival to be given May 
15 under the auspices of the New England 
Women’s Press Association in Copley 
Hall, Boston. The first dance on the pro- 
gramme will be the Sir Roger de Coverly, 
the original country dance of long ago, 
given by young men and women well 
known in social life hereabouts, Then 
comes a Pappoose dance, an Indian eccen- 
tric dance by children. The third num- 
ber will be the stately Minuet, with the 
following participants: the Misses Helen 
C. Walker, Edith Gibbs, Amy Smith; 
Messrs. Louis Emery 3d, and Allen Winter 
Rowe (‘*Tech”’ solo dancers), Mr. Philip 
Coyle (Harvard French play ballet dancer), 
and others. A feature will be the dance 
of Canadian Voyageurs and Coureurs du 
Bois, given by Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, 
Mrs, Edith Varnum Ketcham, Miss Maud 
Kraus, Miss Gertrude Hards, Miss Rhoda 
Walker, Messrs, Bryant Brownell, Harry 
Leonard Morse, George Carlos Winslow, 
Benjamin boss, and Howard Morse. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. John Franklin 
Bottume, a group of singers will give old 
church tunes, English glees, and the wild 
songs of the Canadian Voyageurs. The 
dancing will be under the direction of 
Mme. Arcan, and the entire stage under 
the supervision of Janet Edmondson 
Walker. 

Tickets at 25 and 50 cents may be ob- 
tained from Miss Wilde at the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, and from members. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING. 








Mr. and Mrs. Hussey of Kart Orange, 
N. J., celebrated their golden wedding 
April 16. 

Mrs. Hussey had been at Summit, N. J., 
for a week for a change, and Mr. Hussey 
went up to spend the day with her. 
Though pretty well recovered from her 
accident, she was not well enough to re- 
ceive callers, but a number of letters and 
telegrams came to her, and also some 
beautiful yellow roses, the suffrage color. 

These two tried and true friends of 
equal rights were married in the Old 
Orchard Street Friends’ Meeting in New 
York on April 16, 1851—the day of a mem- 
orable storm. But their life together has 
been far from stormy. Although Mrs. 
Ilussey was always delicate, she lived to 
bring up her children, and as they are all 
alive and well to-day, it may be inferred 
that she did not neglect her family. 

She began her active work for suffrage 
after making the acquaintance of Lucy 
Stone. She took the Bal/ot-Bor, attended 
suffrage meetings in Newark, and joined 
the New Jersey W. S. A. After Mrs. 
Stone left New Jersey, Mrs. Hussey’s 
daughter helped her circulate a suffrage 
petition to the Legislature, for which 
Mrs. Stone had secured the first names 
before she moved to Massachusetts. 
In 1870 Mrs. Hussey began to take the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, of which she has 
ever since been a regular reader and a 
generous friend. 

About this time she was made a vice- 
president of the American W.S. A. She 
and Mrs. Browning were delegates to the 
American W. S. A. Convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1871, and she was one of its 
officers for many years. She has always 
been one of the most steadfast, liberal and 
consistent friends of equal rights for wo- 
men, and is a pillar of the cause. 
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MOTHER AND SON AS GRADUATES. 

A singular case has lately happened in 
the city of Neisse, in Silesia. After a stu- 
dent of the “Gymnasium” of that city had 
passed his maturitas examination exceed- 
ingly well on March 18th, his mother, the 
widow of the Landrat von Garnier, did 
the same successfully at the Gymnasium 
of Glatz. The written examination was 
satisfactory in most of the subjects, and 
the oral one also was very good. 

Mrs. von Garnier, after the death of her 








husband nine years ago, removed to 
Neisse in order to watch the education of 
her sons, and soon resolved to take part 
in her elder son’s studies, and to pass the 
final examination with him. Her fine 
intelligence, together with her ardent zeal 
and astonishing perseverance, enabled her 
to reach the goal in the comparatively 
short time of six years. (The whole 
course of the German Gymnasium, which 
may be compared to a combination of the 
high school and the undergraduate work 
of colleges in America, comprises nine 
years.) Full of enthusiasm for antiquity, 
this lady has resolved to study classic 
philology, not in order to teach, but to 
take an active part in scientific work in 
this line. She will now go to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, where she also hopes to 
take a degree later. The son does not 
follow his mother to Leipzig, but is going 
to Freiburg to study law. Some years ago 
Mrs. von Garnier undertook a long jour- 
ney to Italy, in order to study in Rome 
the monuments of old Roman architec- 
ture. Now she intends also to visit the 
famous places of old Greek civilization, 
for which she feels an especial love and 
admiration. 
MARTHA KRUG VON GENTHE, 


FRAULEIN STOLLE AT BUFFALO. 





It is a matter of recent congratulation 
among the Germans of Boston that the 
works of Albrecht Durer are to be shown 
daily at the Pan-American Exposition by 
their gifted country woman Fraulein An- 
tonie Stélle. The other day the directors 
of the Nuremberg Concession met in a 
body and saw for themselves the beautiful 
reproductions of the great master’s works 
as thrown upon a screen by Fraulein 
Stélle, and voted unanimously that Nu- 
remberg would never be Nuremberg to a 
true German and to all lovers of art with- 
out the works of Durer. They desire to 
make these pictures an educational fea- 
ture. Fraulein Stélle, therefore, was at 
once granted a suite of rooms in the Five- 
Cornered Tower, and every afternoon from 
four to six in the Frauen Tower the works 
of Durer and views of the city of Nurem- 
berg will be thrown upon the screen. The 
photographic slides were colored directly 
from Durer’s pictures. During these 
hours there will be given one of Fraulein 
Stdlle’s inimitable art talks, and again in 
the evening, from seven to nine, she will 
show the masterpieces of the art-galleries 
of Europe. 

Fraulein Stélle of Boston is known in 
all art and educational circles, and, in- 
deed, throughout the United States, by 
her many lecturing tours, giving illustra- 
ted lectures before schools and women’s 
clubs. In her home at 416 Marlboro 
Street she has, carefully stored away on 
shelves, thousands of photographic slides, 
representing almost all parts of the world 
and their art treasures. The Fraulein is a 
genius in her line, and visitors to the Ex- 
position will have a rare treat. 
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OUR NEW YURK LETTER. 
New YorK, APRIL 23, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The important news of last week was 
the passage through the Senate of this 
State of the bill giving to tax-paying 
women the right to vote on questions of 
local improvement in ‘‘townships and vil- 
lages.’’ It had already passed the Assem- 
bly by a large vote, and it seems certain 
that Governor Odell will sign it, so that it 
will soon become a law. It has beena 
five years’ fight to win this measure of 
justice. 

The agitation for it began long ago in 
the ’80’s. At that time I was president 
of the State Suffrage Association, and 
during a visit at Jamestown the question 
of trying to secure this right for the wom- 
en in a new charter which was to be 
adopted was much discussed. The suf- 
frage sentiment has always been strong in 
Chautauqua County, and not much diffi- 
culty was found in incorporating the 
clause in the charter. After this, New- 
burg, Little Falls, Ithaca, Norwich, Os- 
wego, and Union Springs, each in turn, 
obtained a similar privilege. I remember 
especially the case of Union Springs. It 
is in Cayuga County, where our good and 
wise friends, the Howlands, have so much 
influence, and the charter was adopted 
when Mr. William Howland was a member 
of the Legislature. Mr. Cleveland was 
then Governor of the State, and he was 
much interested in the measure, promptly 
giving his approval to it when it came 
before him. 

Mrs. Mary H. Loines and Mrs, Priscilla 
D. Hackstaff, the chairman and first mem- 
ber of the Legislative Committee of this 
State Association, are particularly to be 
congratulated on the final success which 
they have achieved after a persistent fight 
of five years. I was for a time a member 
of the Committee, and realize the untiring 
labors of the chairman which have con- 
tributed more than anything else to this 
result. It must be understood that this 





new law will give to all the women of the 
State residing in the townships and vil- 
lages the rights already enjoyed under the 
charters of the seven “‘cities of the third 
class’’ already named. 

Hon. Lester H. Humphrey, of Warsaw, 
in the Senate,and Mr. Otto Kelsey, of 
Genesee, in the Assembly, have been the 
steadfast champions of the measure, and 
deserve the thanks of all the friends of the 
cause in the State. The vote in the Sen- 
ate was a handsome one, 27 ayes to 14 
noes, as follows: 

Ayers — Senators Ambler, Armstrong, 
Audett, Cocks, Davis, Ellsworth, Elsberg, 
Feeter, Fuller, Goodsell, Green, Higgins, 
Hill, I!umphrey, Marshall, Mills, Prime, 
Raines, Sherwood, Slater, Stewart, Wil- 
cox, Wiley, and Willard, Republicans; 
Cullen, Hennessey, and McCabe, Demo 
crats. 

Nors—Senators Ahearn, Donnelly, Dow- 
ling, Foley, Martin, McCarren, Plunkitt, 
Ramsperger, and Trainor, Democrats; 
Brown, Krum, Malby, McKinney, and 
Stranahan, Republicans. 

Here is a little item of interest which 
came to me recently. At Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, a debate on woman suffrage 
was proposed, At once there were plenty 
of girls glad to take the affirmative, but it 
was in vain that those in charge sought 
for some one who would appear on the 
negative side of the question, Not a sin- 
gle girl could be found who would argue 
against her convictions on the question. 
There is no doubt that the general senti- 
ment in favor of suffrage is constantly 
gaining in strength. It so pervades all 
gatherings of women that in a way it in- 
terferes with a larger enrolled member- 
ship of those who are willing to give their 
time to it. [am constantly the guest of 
women’s clubs where every allusion to 
the emancipation of women is heartily 
cheered, and this pervading thought satis- 
fies many who thoroughly believe in wo- 
man suffrage but do not realize that faith 
and works should go together. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Saturday, April 27, has been designated 
as Arbor Day in Massachusetts by Gover- 
nor Crane, 

Mrs. Julia A. Ingalls, of Standish, 
Mich., has been elected schvol commis- 
sioner on the Democratic ticket. 

Miss Lucy S. Conant closed yesterday 
an interesting exhibition of her own fine 
monotypes at her studio, corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

The Home Gardening Association of 
Cleveland, O., to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, will distribute this spring 
150,000 packages of good flower seeds, in 
the tenements and lodgings. 

An inquiry made among recruits for the 
German army showed great ignorance re- 
garding public personages and events. Out 
of 78 recruits from various parts of Prus- 
sia, 21 were unable to tell who was the Em- 
peror of Germany. Several thought the 
late Prince Bismark was emperor. Yet 
they say women do not know enough to 
vote. 

It was demonstrated beyond question at 
the recent Horse Show that riding astride 
is popular with the fashionable women of 
Boston. A number of women and young 
girls of high social standing ride in this 
way. Yet there are many who favor the 
side-saddle. A woman may ride as she 
chooses, ‘‘man-fashion’’ or ‘*‘woman-fash- 
ion;’’ both are considered good form, 


Wilhelmina has been called 
upon to pay her husband’s bachelor debts. 
It is said that shortly before his marriage 
he promised his creditors in Berlin and 
Frankfort to pay one-third of his debts 
within a month of the wedding, but the 
money has not yet been forthcoming, and 
the money lenders formally applied to 
Queen Wilhelmina, She says her husband 
must pay his own debts out of the allow- 
ance made by the State. It is now re- 
ported that the creditors have formed a 
syndicate and propose to negotiate the 
prince consort’s paper on the Amsterdam 
bourse. Queen Wilhelmina is said to be 
much displeased. 


Qavcen 


Harvard University seems willing to 
emulate West Point in puerile barbarism. 
Because of hazing, two Harvard students, 
after being initiated into the Institute of 
1710 and ‘“*The Dickey,’’ two secret soci- 
eties, have been obliged to leave the Uni- 
versity temporarily, and it is doubtful 
whether one of them will return. The 
students are E. S. T. Richardson, of New 
York, a first year student in the scientific 
school, and H. W. Mason, of 347 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Boston, a sophomore. 


The Boston Herald says of the taxpay- 
ers’ suffrage bill in New York: 

The advocates of the bill were able to 
bring forward many illustrations of great 
injustice done in places where a large 
proportion of the property is owned by 
women who had no voice either as to the 
amount of taxes levied or the appropria- 





tion of the money raised by taxation. 
They had been plundered to serve pur- 
poses to which they did not consent. It 
was represented that this was a grevious 
wrong, especially in consideration of the 
fact that if their property was invested in 
a business corporation they would be en- 
titled to vote as stockholders on an equal- 
ity with male stockholders. If women are 
given this right in villages and towns, why 
not in cities? Butin order to have it in 
cities, they must be able to vote for the 
municipal officers who levy taxes and 
make appropriations. 

Mr. J. G. Jack will conduct a series of 
lectures and field meetings at the Arnold 
Arboretum during May and June, to sup- 
ply popular instruction about New Eng- 
land trees and shrubs. They will be held 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 P. M., 
beginning May 4 and closing June 22. The 
class will meet in the lecture-room of the 
Bussey Institution, where a review will 
be given of certain groups of trees and 
shrubs. It willthen adjourn to the Ar- 
boretum for an informal out-door study of 
the plants. The instruction will not be 
technical, and a knowledge of descriptive 
botany is not essential. During the sea 
son the class may meet two or three times 
outside of the Arboretum at some favora- 
ble place for the study of trees. The 
course is open to both men and women, 
and the fee for the course is $6.00, paya- 
ble in advance. Further inquiries may be 
addressed to Mr. J. G. Jack, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Dr. Mary D. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., is an indefatigable distributor of 
equal suffrage literature. At the National 
Suffrage Bazar she secured a large quan- 
tity of the ‘‘Lucy Stone Woman’s Journal 
Souvenirs,’’ and she has since distributed 
them at the meetings of the following so- 
ieties, besides sending them all over the 
State by mail: Women Lawyers’ Club of 
New Jersey, Orange Political Study Club, 
New York Society for Political Study, 
Woman’s Club of Orange, New York So- 
ciety for the Study of Life, Women’s Med- 
ical Association of New York, Women’s 
Medical Club of Newark, New York 
Civic Council, New York Social Reform 
Club, New York Equal Suffrage League, 
New Jersey Legal Aid Association, Essex 
County W. C. T. U., Woman’s Anti-Vice 
Committee of New York, Essex County 
Woman Suffrage Society. Dr, Hussey’s 
parents lately celebrated their golden 
wedding. It is pleasant to see how gen- 
erally the friends of equal rights are able 
to bring up their children in their own 
faith. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 29, 


‘““OCTOROON.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 506 
Prices: { Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50¢. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pi.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF April 29 


SAM BERNARD, 


Funniest of German Dialect 
Comedians. 


AFTERNOONS: .. 
EVENINGS: . . 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and — 
SATURDAYS: J 


+ + 10c, and 25c, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c. and 50c, 




















We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street, 


you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 
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THE FOLD. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
Beside the sagging fence it stands, 
A lone, gray thing the hollows hold; 
Wind-beaten in the windy lands, 
And yeta fold. 


The sky is like a crocus flower; 

The shepherd calls his wandering sheep, 
And thither brings them in that hour 

Ere folk do sleep. 


So gentle with each little one, 
So careful is he with the old, 

They all shall rest at set of sun 
Safe in the fold. 


What better than, by country wall, 
A roofed space the hollows keep, 

Where I may come at end of all, 
Like any sheep? ‘ 


Let me of men be clean forgot: 
The Lord in Heaven waxes not cold; 
He is my Shepherd; I shall not 
Fail of the fold. 
— The Congregationalist. 





LITTLE DAMES AND MEN. 
BY JOHN ERNEST MCCANN, 
We must all remember when 
We were little dames and men; 
When each sorrow tugged away with all its 
might 
At our little hearts and eyes, 
Till the air was full of sighs, 
And the brightest day was turned to darkest 
night. 
How we'd weep, 
How we'd creep 
To our little beds to sleep, 
With wet lashes on flushed faces ; even then, 
Not a soul would ever know 
Half our agony; and so— 
We should sympathize with little dames and 
men. 


We must all remember when 
We were little dames and men, 
When we meet the little ones from day to 
day. 
A kind word is just as cheap, 
And it sinks to depths as deep 
As the harsh one you were sending down 
their way. 
If you knew 
How a few 
Gracious acts and words from you 
Were planted in their souls, to blossom when 
Golden days of childhood seem 
To be shadows of a dream, 
You would love and cherish little dames and 


men. 
—New England Magazine. 





A BUTTERFLY IN A TENEMENT YARD. 
BY JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 

With thy bright hues from fields of green, 
From country scent of woodland things, 
Why comest thou with sun-dipped wings 

To habitations foul and mean? 


With eager motion to the ground 
The infant from its mother slips, 
And stretches grimy finger tips 

To where thy wide wings circle round. 


Oh, little lives that may not greet 
The pageant of the countryside! 
The world, so wonderful and wide, 

Is narrow for your tiny feet. 


They laugh and dance, but much is hid, 
Their larger life lies prone and stark ; 
We crush their souls out in the dark 

As cruelly as Herod did. 


Hid from them are the sky and green, 
The marshaled beauty of the plain, 
The grass that sparkles in the rain, 

God’s face, and all his broad demesne. 


I know it was not his intent, 
Else would he not, when fields are fair, 
Have sent his flower of the air 

To die within this tenement; 


To die that these, his little ones, 
Might have a moment’s dream of wings, 
Of birds and flowers and leafy things, 
And the lost world of summer suns. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE ROUSING OF ROSABEL. 


BY A. MANN, 





Rosabel Moore was a girl of ability, but 
she was hampered by a New England con- 
science and asensitiveness that was almost 
morbid. A puritanical conscience is un- 
doubtedly better than none, if one cannot 
choose. But it is, at best, a nagging 
friend whom one could spare without sor- 
row, if not without loss. It throws duty 
in the fire, and then forces one to lift it 
out barehanded, torturing one with doubts 
meanwhile as to whether he ought to have 
taken it out atall. It pecks on peace un- 
til peace flies away in despair. It and 
sensitiveness are twin sisters; the off- 
spring of selfishness. 

Rosabel coddled them both; and still 
she was a good girl, as girls go, and come- 
ly withal. She married, and she married 
well; so her friends thought, and so, in 
spite of the torturing twins, thought she. 
Her husband, Richard Swift, began life— 
I was about to say he began life as a suc- 
cessful business man, and perhaps this is 
near enough to the truth to be allowed to 
stand. The first thing the precocious 





Richard did, after he was born, was to cry 
for something—and get it. Other children 
may have done the same thing and with 
equal success, but Richard turned it over 
in his mind, and decided that raling was 
very pleasant. So he kept it up, even 
after Rosabel Moore had become his wife. 

But Richard was good, also, for a man, 
—good to himself, and good to his Rosa. 
bel. Occasionally, when the ownership 
was unduly emphasized, Rosabel was 
sorely tempted to rebel, but the twins 
stuck pins into her until she was subdued 
and said, meekly, ‘‘Yes, Richard.’’ How 
we poor mortals do delude ourselves! She 
thought it was ‘‘Yes, Richard,’’ when it 
really was ‘Yes, dear Puritanical Con- 
science;’’ and often, when he thought 
it was ‘Yes, Richard,’ it was, in 
fact, ‘‘Yes, Hateful Tyranny of Conven- 
tional Submission.’’ Although Rosa- 
bel had been brought up in the doc- 
trine that man is the divine head of the 
household, whose will is law, it must in 
all fairness be said that she was never a 
perfect model of conjugal submissiveness. 
Nor was Richard, brought up on the same 
doctrine, the terrible tyrant he might 
have been, under the law. I do not think 
he ever beat his wife, even with a small 
stick. 

The year of the famous (put the in be- 
fore it, if you choose) referendum on the 
question of municipal woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts was the fifteenth year of 
their married life. Richard was forty, 
and Rosabel was—excuse me, she was 
younger. He was by this time so accus- 
tomed to ruling by tacit consent that ob- 
jection on her part would have seemed 
like open rebellion in their happy home. 
They did not discuss the referendum— 
that is, they didn’t discuss it in their 
happy home. There was no reason why 
they should. His mind was made up. He 
was born with his mind made up, so far 
as this subject was concerned. Don’t 
blame him too harshly. There are thou- 
sands like him. 

The last day for the registration of 
women was close at hand. They were 
sitting together in their cosy room. Rich- 
ard was reading an able article by the 
senior editor of The Outlook, and Rosabel 
was busily sewing, and—reading Richard. 
He didn’t know it, of course, and even 
she was not fully aware of what she was 
doing. But, in spite of herself, the ques- 
tions that pressed for answer were becom- 
ing numerous and insistent. Whether her 
New England conscience had been worn 
out by overwork or she had become in- 
ured to its stings, she was not sure, but 
she had of late found herself frequently 
opposed to her busband’s views, and es- 
pecially on this question of suffrage. 
Presently Richard looked up from _ his 
magazine and said, with considerable em- 
phasis: 

‘My dear, I have been thinking over 
this matter of the referendum, and it 
seems quite possible that there may be a 
good many women foolish enough to reg- 
ister and vote in its favor,—women who 
care nothing for their homes or their hus- 
bands,— women to whom a cosy home 
evening like this has no attraction (it was 
the only evening that week he had spent 
at home),—women who want to dive into 
the seething whirlpool of politics,—wom- 
en who have no appreciation of the beauty 
of domesticity,—who, in fact, want to un 
sex themselves. Now, I think we have a 
duty in this matter. We are under an 
obligation to society to protect it from 
such an evil. Iam inclined to think, my 
dear, that it would be a good plan for you 
to register and vote ‘‘No” on this absurd 
referendum, and so help to counteract 
this wretched tendency.” 

Rosabel had kept silent during this har- 
angue. She foresaw what was coming, 
and so had time enough to gain full con. 
trol over herself. Not in all his married 
life had Richard’s empire been in such 
dire danger of a downfall. But Rosabel 
had been carefully trained in the school of 
‘indirect influence,’ and the power of 
past training is strong. So she only ven- 
tured to say, hesitatingly: 

‘But, Richard, don’t you think it will 
be rather inconsistent for me to do the 
very thing that I try to prevent others 
from doing?”’ 

‘‘Inconsistent!’’ he replied, with consid 
erable warmth. ‘‘Consistency is the vice 
of small minds. This is a question of 
right and not of consistency.” 

“But, Richard, do you think it would 
be quite right,— quite honest?”’ 

Her husband looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?’ he _ cried. 
‘Haven't I just said it’s right? Don’t 
you suppose I know? We must beat 
them with their own weapons, and the 
only way is to register and vote.’’ 

“But, Richard—’’ 

‘Please don’t ‘But Richard’ me any 
more. You know what I want, and I 
don’t see any reason why you shouldn’t 
do it. It doesn’t seem worth while to 
waste our whole evening discussing the 
matter. The only point is as to whether 
you intend to do as I have suggested. I 





don’t suppose you want to go rampaging 
round the country working for female 
suffrage, do you? I could almost imagine 
you believed in it, from the way you talk. 
Think of a woman policeman, of a woman 
soldier, of a woman executioner! Yet 
they would have to be ready to fill all 
these offices if they voted. Think of a 
woman as mayor of this city of ours. 
Huh!” 

An ominous light had been gathering in 
the eyes of the gentle Rosabel. Perhaps 
it had been gathering for fifteen years. 
The lines of her mouth grew a little unbe- 
comingly firm, forming themselves into a 
half-smile not wholly amiable. Her pose 
lost some of its grace in a rigid erectness, 
Evidently Rosabel was rousing. But her 
husband was blind to the change. For 
some time he affected deep interest in his 
magazine. But after a good deal of twist- 
ing and fidgeting he demanded, with a 
curious mixture of constraint and stern- 
ness: 

‘““Well, do you intend to get registered?”’ 

Rosabel’s voice was hard and possibly a 
little defiant as she answered: ‘Yes, 
Richard.”’ 

There was a slight pause. 

“And to vote against woman suffrage?” 

The tone of this question, rather than 
its form, stung Rosabel more sharply than 
the keenest stabs of her puritanical men- 
tor. Its implied doubt of her straightfor- 
wardness was so brutally apparent. Pos- 
sibly it was all the more stinging because 
she realized that the suspicion was not 
wholly groundless. But its gross assump- 
tion of superiority, its insistence on the 
last measure of humiliation, made her 
angry and ashamed, both for herself and 
for her husband. O weak ruler, petty 
tyrant, foolish man! But who shall say 
that the doubt was not justified? Possi- 
bly by some subtle intercommunication 
he was made dimly aware of the change 
which had taken place in his wife. He 
may have vaguely perceived that she was 
about to avail herself of that ‘indirect in- 
fluence’’ whose praises, as a virtue in 
woman, have been so insistently sung. 
Whatever the inner facts, he saw no out- 
ward sign in the stereotyped answer: 

“Yes, Richard.”’ 


Registration day gave Rosabel a most 
uncomfortable half-hour. So many wom- 
en were on hand that she was forced to 
wait her turn to read her scrap of the 
Constitution and go through the other 
forms. She was ill at ease, and did not 
help matters by confiding to one of the 
ladies that she ‘‘felt out of place there.’’ 
The ladies were well aware that she was 
there practically under compulsion, and 
she was conscious of their knowledge and 
their pity. This, of course, did not tend 
to soften her attitude toward her husband, 
In spite of her misery, she could not 
wholly repress a grim smile when she 
thought of Richard and what was to come 
after. Rosabel was roused, but not yet 
to the pitch of open rebellion. 

Richard had wofully blundered when he 
said, so positively, ‘‘We must beat them 
with their own weapons.’’ To Rosabel it 
suggested a way of attack which, though 
rough and thorny and somewhat common: 
place, promised to be effective and salu- 
tary. Had not Richard asked that final 
question, she might have hidden behind 
the screen of the ballot booth and cast her 
vote as she chose. It would not have 
been straightforward, of course; but when 
a puritanical conscience meets an “‘indi- 
rect influence,’’ and especially when the 
former has been growing more wise and 
the latter is egged on by ‘‘conventional 
submission,’’ the outcome is never for a 
moment in doubt. It is a case where the 
end is expected to justify the means. The 
result was that when Richard came home 
to dinner on registration day, the dinner 
was ready, but no Rosabel appeared. 

Richard rang the bell so violently that 
the frightened maid hurried to the dining- 
room, 

‘*‘Where is Mrs. Swift?’’ he said, sternly, 
as if he held the maid responsible for her 
non-appearance. He forgot that he was 
speaking to a free Irish-American, who 
had the inconvenient power of giving 
notice, instead of to his wife. 

“She be gorn to Mrs. Cliff's to talk 
about some woman’s suff’rin’s. She won’t 
be back till afther nine,’’ she added, with 
an appreciative grin. 

To Richard, such an act on his wife’s 
part was unaccountable. He ate his sup- 
per glumly, and started for his club. His 
mood was not an agreeable one, and the 
evening seemed long and dull. Neither 
games nor conversation diverted him. Ten 
o’clock found him at home. His wife 
greeted him pleasantly, even effusively, 
and with an air of suppressed excitement. 
She began talking hurriedly, and almost 
incoherently: 

“TI met Mrs. Cliff, Richard dear, and she 
was so glad I had registered.’’ (Richard 
was beginning to doubt, even now, the 
wisdom of his advice.) “She said she 
knew that with your views on the subject 
I would vote against suffrage. 1 told her 
I had promised you that I would. So she 





invited me to her house to talk over all 
that must be done before voting day. She 
said we musn’t leave any stone unturned 
to get out a large vote. She said they 
had already made a careful count of the 
votes that could be relied on. Her hus- 
band has a lot of women working in his 
factory, and he has promised them a holi- 
day, and is going to take them to the polls 
in carriages on election day. He doesn’t 
say they must vote ‘‘No’’ on the referen- 
dum, you know, because that would be 
illegal, but he says work is getting to be 
rather dull and some of them may have to 
go, and they know what that means. And 
they are awfully poor, and so they 
wouldn’t dare do any way except as he 
tells them. And, Richard, there’s going 
to be a joint debate. The Woman Suffrage 
League is getting itup. It’s going to be 
held in our church, so it will be all right, 
you see; and they can’t get speakers 
enough to speak against it, and so they 
want me to speak. I didn’t want to at 
first, but I thought of what you said, 
that ‘we owe a duty to society,’ you know, 
and so I said I would. Mrs. Cliff said it 
would be an acknowledgement of weak- 
ness if we couldn’t get speakers to repre- 
sent our side,”’ 

‘You! You take part in a public de- 
bate? What do you mean? Have you 
taken leave of your senses?” 

‘“*‘Why, Richard, there’s no one else to 
do it. And Mrs, Cliff went to the suffrag- 
ists and got them to promise not to have 
their strongest speakers, so as to make it 
more even, you know. And really, as 
Mrs. Cliff says, it wouldn't do to let the 
suffragists say that we couldn’t get any- 
one to speak against them; so I promised 
that I would. I thought you would help 
me ake upan argument, It will be easy 
for you. You will, won’t you?” 

Without waiting for a reply, Rosabel 
rushed on: ‘*The time is so short, you 
know, and there is so muchtodo. You'll 
help me, won’t you? I’ve brought home 
some tracts that give all the suffragists’ 
arguments, and I wish you would read 
them and tell me how to answer them. 
Mrs. Cliff says I must be very careful and 
not make any slips, because the other 
side will take advantage of them if I do. 
So please be careful, won’t you, and tell 
me just what to say?” 

Poor Richard groaned inwardly. He 
was so dumbfounded by this avalanche of 
words and by the new réle which his wife 
had assumed that he could only listen 
open-mouthed to this revelation of her in- 
terpretation of his instructions. It came 
so suddenly, was put so appealingly, and 
his wife, with the flush of excitement on 
her cheek and its brightness in her eyes, 
looked so pretty, so winning, that he was, 
for the moment, disarmed, and gave a 
grudging consent. 

Rosabel, wisely striking while the iron 
was hot, produced the package of tracts 
and handed them to Richard. 

“There, Richard, you must read them 
all over, because I sha’n’t have time. And 
I want to get my paper ready early, so 
that I shall have time to practice it.’ 

“You won’t have time? Why not?’’ 

“Oh, no, Richard. Oh! —I didn’t tell 
you, did I, that I am going to-morrow 
night to Melbrook with Mrs. Cliff to hear 
that lovely Mrs. James speak on the 
‘Charm of Domesticity in Women’? It’sa 
splendid address, and I may get some 
points, She goes everywhere to give it. 
Why, only last week she gave it four dif- 
ferent evenings in four different towns.” 

‘‘She’d much better have been at home 
practising it.’’ 

“Why, Richard, how can you say so, 
when she is doing so much to preserve 
the sanctity of the home, which is the 
rock on which society is founded?’’ 

This sort of logic was too much for 
Richard, But, in spite of himself, Rosa- 
bel’s vivacity and enthusiasm were put- 
ting him into a better frame of mind. 
Perhaps the contrast with his dull evening 
at the club may have had its influence. So, 
while he grumbled and objected, and even 
deigned to argue, he finally yielded and 
agreed to help her. He was rather proud 
of his wife, and felt sure that she would 
do well anything that she undertook. 

Rosabel knew that direct argument with 
her husband was useless, although that 
may not bea valid excuse for the duplic- 
ity of her method of indirection. ‘We 
must beat them with their own weapons,”’ 
her husband had said, and she was doing 
her best to carry out his instructions, 
though not in exactly the manner he in- 
tended. 

Richard was a clear-headed man of busi- 
ness, but when he attacked the arguments 
in the pamphlets which his wife had given 
him, he found himself in an unaccustomed 
field. He had never examined the subject 
critically before, being willing to take the 
popular prejudice as a guarantee of the 
rightness of his position. He had taken 
it for granted that ‘‘woman’s place’’ was 
in the home, and that consequently she 
should not vote. But when he was con- 
fronted by facts and figures, and a logical 
line of argument which he had not sup- 
posed existed, he was nonplussed. He 








meant to be a just man, and the argu- 
ments staggered him. To sit calmly 
down and weigh the pros and cons of this 
great question was a thing which Richard 
had never had occasion to do before, and 
it irritated him to find that he could not 
readily refute the arguments presented. 

In the meantime Rosabel was not idle. 
Night after night she was away at some 
conference or meeting with Mrs. Cliff. 
They had never been on intimate terms 
before, and Richard was not pleased to 
see the intimacy growing. Mrs. Cliff was 
not exactly the sort of a woman he would 
have chosen for Rosabel’s constant asso- 
ciate. Whenever he objected to her ab- 
sence from home, she effectually silenced 
him with his own statement that we must 
be ready to make some sacrifice for the 
social good. 

Rosabel pretended to leave the matter 
of the debate almost entirely to Richard, 
urging him frequently to make her argu- 
ment as strong as possible, and be sure 
there were no weak points. He, as time 
went on, found his task grow harder and 
harder. The more he studied the problem 
the less confident he became of his own 
position. Whenever his wife suggested 
some line of argument that she might use, 
he could not fail to see how it would be 
met, and he pointed out to her its weak- 
ness. Rosabel watched with silent satis- 
faction the change that was taking place 
in her husband’s attitude, although he 
was a hindrance rather than a help in the 
preparation of her argument. _ 

The evening of the debate arrived, and 
Rosabel read the joint production, which 
was a statement of the general grounds of 
objection to woman suffrage, It was well 
written, and her fine reading, combined 
with her pleasing personality and social 
position, made a very favorable impres- 
sion on the densely-crowded audience, 
The speakers in the affirmative were 
equally well received, the audience show- 
ing hearty appreciation of merit on which- 
ever side it was arrayed, 

Rosabel’s colleague was a gentleman 
from another city, though well and favor- 
ably known in her own, the very best 
representative that the committee of 
arrangements was able to secure. He had 
made little special preparation for the de- 
bate, trusting to his general knowledge 
and his ability as a speaker. The force 
and scope of the affirmative arguments 
took him by surprise, and he was nettled 
to such an extent that, when he was called 
upon, he launched.into a scathing tirade 
against women in general, so bitter, unjust 
and unreasonable, so outraging the audi- 
ence’s sense of fairness, that their silence, 
when he closed, was oppressive. Had the 
advocates of the measure planned with 
malice aforethought, they could not have 
arranged a more disastrous coup for their 
opponents. He had swept all before him, 
but he had swept it to the opposite shore. 

Richard was disgusted at the outcome. 
He had foreseen the weakness of his wife’s 
plea, and had, from the basis of his own 
prejudices, expected virulent attacks from 
the other side. He felt humiliated that 
his wife had been associated with a col- 
league who could so flagrantly violate the 
proprieties of a public debate, and that, 
too, without the slightest reason or ex- 
cuse. As soon as the meeting was over 
he hurried Rosabel from the church, For 
a while they walked hurriedly on, he 
moodily silent. Finally he burst out 
savagely: 

“This all comes of your mixing up in 
public affairs. I wish to heaven you had 
never registered !’’ 

Rosabel wisely refrained from calling his 
attention to the fact that he had insisted 
on it, merely saying that she thought it a 
great mistake for Mr. X. to speak so 
harshly of women in general. 

‘Mistake! It was absolute idiocy. It was 
simply brutal. He made more votes for 
the other side than their own speakers. If 
it wasn’t so blamed inconsistent, I should 
be tempted to vote with them myself. If 
that is the sort of opposition they have to 
contend against, it will not be long before 
every sensible man is converted.”’ 

They had discussed the matter on the 
way bome, and were now standing in their 
own cosy parlor. Rosabel turned quick- 
ly, and putting her hands on his should- 
ers, smiled roguishly up into his face. 

“Why, Richard, consistency is the vice 
of small minds. This is a matter of right 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales ! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically 
and permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous 
eruptions. 

Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 
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and not of consistency. Think of tho 
duty we owe to society!” And a merry 
laugh rippled from her rosy lips. 

Richard was fairly trapped, and he had 
the manliness to capitulate gracefully. 
He kissed the sweet lips, and then, as he 
noticed the sparkle of her bright eyes, he 
held her from him and looked eafnestly 
jnto their clear depths. What he read 
there we may not know, nor what went 
on in his own mind; but he drew her to 
him with a rare tenderness. 

“Well, little woman, it looks as if you 
had come out rather ahead of the game.”’ 

“© Richard!” she cried, ‘‘I didn’t want 
to do it, but’’—she smiled up at him—‘“‘you 
men do think that ‘indirect influence’ is 
such a beautiful way for women to assert 
their power!” 

“Well, my dear, you have, at any rate, 
shown me some of its possibilities. But 
let us trust that this is the last time you 
will ever have occasion to use it on me,”’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual convention of the Santa 
Clara County E. 8, A. met in the parlors 
of the Unitarian Church, San José, 
April 12. 

The weather was pleasant, and the val- 
ley at its brightest and rosiest, according 
to its wont in this mid-month of spring. 
The propitious environment was reflected 
jn the assembly room. The piano was 
heaped with roses and syringa,the mantel 
draped with wisteria, while the pictured 
faces on the walls were wreathed, Mrs. 
Stanton’s and Miss Anthony’s with smilax, 
Lucy Stone’s, Dr. Charles G. Ames’s, and 
Abraham Lincoln’s with yellow Banksia 
roses. Behind the president’s chair was 
the new “Old Glory,” bearing four big 
white stars on its field of blue, and in 
front of her table was a mass of esch- 
scholtzia, California's State tlower, which 
now makes the plains and foot-hills of the 
Golden State aglow with the suffrage 
color, 

The president, Mrs. Annie L, Corbert, 
came from Palo Alto with the delegates 
from that club, Mesdames Genevieve 
Wright, Charles Thompson, and M, E. 
Summerfield; East San José sent four del- 
egates and many lay members, while the 
P. E. Club of San José, whose guest the 
convention was, turned out in full force 
in addition to its five delegates. 

The reports of all the local clubs were 
interesting, and showed activity and ear- 
nestness. The East San José Club has 
accomplished a really wonderful work in 
the last year. To enlarge and improve 
the public scho..] had been for long the 
great need of that district, but the voters 
were quite apathetic or indifferent regard- 
ing the matter. However, public senti- 
ment got far enough to determine on a 
bond-election. As soon as the date was 
fixed, the Equal Suffrage Club began a 
house-to-house canvass, resulting in an 
almost unanimous vote for the school 
bonds, at the district election, June 1, 
1900. During the summer vacation the 
repairs and additions were carried forward, 
and at the opening of the fall term teaci- 
ers and children came together under con- 
ditions of comfort and convenience before 
only dreamed of or wished for, This is but 
one of the many object-lessons that teach 
what may be accomplished by the organ- 
ized effort of even a few earnest, sensible 
women. The San José P. E, Club’s report 
paid a grateful tribute to the courtesy of 
the local press, which gives generous 
space to suffrage matters, the aggregate 
of original articles printed in the three 
dailies during the year being 117. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: “President, Dr. A. C. Avery; vice- 
president at large. Mrs. Lucretia Watson 
Taylor; corresponding secretary, Mrs. I. 
M. Gassett; recording secretary, Mrs, Ina 
A. Davis; treasurer, Mrs. Thurber; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Holland. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered 
the retiring president, Mrs. A. L. Corbert, 
for the faithfulness and excellence with 
which she fulfilled the duties of the office 
during her three years’ incumbency. 

At 12.30 the convention adjourned to 
the cosy tea-room, where a delicious lunch- 
eon was served, and a happy social hour 
gave the workers in a common cause de 
lightful opportunity to become acquainted. 

The afternoon opened with a piano solo 
by Mrs. S. W. Thompson, East San José, 
and then Mrs. Annie R. Wood, of Alameda, 
president of the California W. S. A., made 
a brief address, expressing her pleasure in 
meeting for the first time her Santa Clara 
County auxiliary, telling of the suffrage 
enthusiasm that prevails ‘‘around the 
Bay,’’ where the old clubs are doubling 
their membership, and large new clubs 
are organizing, and speaking of the recent 
pre-election campaign in Alameda that 
aimed to elect Mrs. Chapman to the 
School Board, and came very near success, 

The case of Mrs. A. A. Sargent versus 
San Francisco, in which suit is brought to 


recover the taxes paid by one who is de- 
nied representation, was also mentioned, 
and Mrs. Wood said she believed all these 
efforts are educative in the highest sense, 
since they are bringing public opinion 
along the way that leads to the equality 
upon which a true republic is based. 

Mrs. Wood charmed all by her gracious 
presence, her simple, straight-forward 
manner of speaking, and the heartiness 
with which she seems to have taken up 
the arduous duties of the State presi- 
dency. Much is hoped from the inspira- 
tion which she will bring home from the 
National Convention. 

Mrs. Genevieve Wright brought from 
Palo Alto Master Arthur Dodge to enrich 
the programme with some musical num- 
bers. His voice is a clear, high soprano, 
and he sang ‘‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’’ and the 
‘Italian Serenade”’ in a manner that elic- 
ited warm applause. 

Mrs. Lucretia Watson-Taylor’s paper, 
‘*‘Woman Suffrage as a Conservative Power 
in Government,” was excellent, and is 
well adapted for a leaflet. 

After a brilliant piano solo by Miss 


Mabel Maud Applegarth, the retiring 
president, Mrs. A. L. Corbert, spoke 


brietly of the work of the past three years, 
of the value of organization and persistent 
effort. Sheturged members to stick by, 
and outsiders to come in, that the force 
and efliciency of this great movement 
should ever increase. Miss Sarah M. Sev- 
erance’s paper, ‘Recent Objections,’’ was 
last upon the programme. ‘To the keen 
regret of all, Miss Severance was kept at 
home by illness, and her strong, racy, 
epigrammatic exposition of the errors in 
statement and logic lately made by a 
young “Old Adam” had to be presented 
in another’s voice; but, even so, it was 
immensely enjoyed. 

Dr. Russell Tripp, responding to Mrs. 
Corbert’s invitation, said: 

Fifty eight years ago I wrote to my 
brother these words: ‘I believe in univer- 
sal suffrage, without distinction of race, 
color, or sex.’’ At that time I don’t sup- 
pose there were in the United States as 
many persons holding that opinion as 
there are in this room, yet to-day there 
are four States in the Republic where that 
opinion is paramount. 

Such testimony is a clarion call, ‘Press 
on! Press on!’’ Dr. Tripp is an uncle of 
Dr. Helen Underwood, who passed to the 
higher life last year, and who made the 
P. E. Club of San José one of three resi- 
duary legatees, thus witnessing her abid- 
ing love for and interest in the cause of 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

ALIDA C, AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. S. C. Co. B.S. A. 
San José, April 18, 1901. 





MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., APRIL 15, '01. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The monthly State executive committee 
meeting of the Minnesota W. S. A. was 
held at headquarters, 608 Masonic Tem- 
ple, Minneapolis, April 11th. There was 
an attendance of seventeen members and 
sub-committee chairmen. Business was 
systematically transacted for three hours, 
under the able leadership of our good 
president, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell. 

Mrs. Stacy reported for the Committee 
on Entertainment that hostesses were 
being rapidly secured for the free enter- 
tainment of delegates. She has a system 
of blanks which greatly facilitates the 
work. Mrs. A. T. Anderson reported for 
the finance committee that all promises 
well, the Board of Trade cheerfully ful- 
filling their promise to pay three hun- 
dred dollars toward the convention ex- 
penses, and Ex-Mayor Gray manfully 
standing by his pledge to raise nearly as 
much, The other members of the com- 
mittee are Mrs. M. A. Dorsett, one of the 
veteran suffrage workers in Minnesota, 
and Mrs. Vrooman Wood, a prominent 
business woman, who will act as com- 
mittee treasurer. Mrs. Bergren, Music 
Chairman, assured us we would have the 
cheerful service of the best musicians in 
the city from the members of the Ladies’ 
Thursday Musical, Dr. Margaret Koch, 
printing and advertising, reports her 
“dummy’’ programme filling in satisfac- 
torily in the advertising space. Miss 
Martha Scott Anderson of the Minneap- 
olis Journal, whose helpful advice is 
especially valued by the local committee, 
will see that the Minnesota county news- 
papers are properly supplied with con- 
vention announcements. She is codperat- 
ing with Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, the 
national convention press chairman. Mrs. 
Harnden, badges, was authorized to pur- 
chase neat yellow ribbon badges for dele- 
gates and for the depot reception com- 
mittee. Miss Juliet O’Hearn, ushers and 
pages, assured us of pretty University 
girls and of bright active boy pages. 
Mrs. Marion D. Shutter, wife of the pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, Uni- 
versalist, is showing much interest in ar- 
ranging for the Sunday speakers. The 
large Rest Room in the convention build- 
ing will be in charge of Mrs. Lora C. 
Little. 








Our State President, Mrs. Stockwell, is 
by virtue of her officeand of her graceful 
and cordial personality the chairman of 
the hospitality committee. She has ap- 
pointed, as conductor of the flour-mill 
trip, Miss Josie Wanous, who is not only 
a beautiful young woman, but also a hard- 
working and successful druggist, owning 
a drug store in the Syndicate Block. 
Mrs. Stockwell appointed, for conductor 
of the trolley ride Miss Corene J. Bisson- 
nette, past president of the P. E. Club, 
now arising young osteopath. 

Mrs. Louise Starkwather, of the New 
York Mutual Life Insurance Co., with of- 
fices both in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
made the generous offer to be responsible 
for the entertainment of Miss Anthony 
and of Miss Mary G. Hay, during their 
stay in the city. She also asked the priv- 
ilege of furnishing Miss Anthony a car- 
riage for the entire time, so that going to 
and from the convention might not be a 
hardship, Mrs. Starkwather’s offer was 
accepted with a hearty vote of thanks. 
She has the reputation of being the most 
successful insurance woman in the coun- 
try. Corsa SMITH EATON, 

Chairman Local Arrangements Committee. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 136.) 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





HON, GEORGE H, WALLACE, 
secretary of the Territory of New Mexico, 
died of pneumonia, after a brief illness, 
on Saturday, April 13, at his home in the 
historic old ‘*Palace”’ at Sante Fé. In his 
death equal suffrage has lost a faithful 
friend and champion. His wife. Mrs. 
Catharine P, Wallace, president of the 
New Mexico W. 8S. A, ever found in him 
a hearty coéperation in her efforts to se- 
cure the ballot for the women of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Wallace was born December 26, 
1842, at Akron, Ohio. Three years he 
served with the army of the Cumberland 
during the Civil War as division superin- 
tendent of military telegraphs. After the 
War he entered commercial life, and from 
1871 to 1875 was a manufacturer. In Oc- 
tober of that year he married, and the fol- 
lowing year removed to Howard County, 
Missouri, where he engaged in sheep and 
wool growing, a business upon which he 
was an acknowledged authority. He was 
president of the Missouri Wool Growers’ 
Association from 1884 to the present time, 
his resignation never having been accept- 
ed; and’ was secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association in 1889 to 1890. 
He wrote various pamphlets and articles 
upon the wool] industry, and his consular 
reports were very complete and instruc- 
tive upon that subject. 

In 1888, Mr. Wallace was the Republi- 
can candidate for lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri, receiving 242,000 votes, running 
4,500 votes ahead of his ticket. President 
Harrison appointed him consul-general 
for Australia with the office at Melbourne, 
which position he held until the Cleve. 
land regime. Mr. Wallace went to Santa 
F6 in the fall of 1896, and in 1897 was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Territory, which 
position he filled until hisdeath. He was 
a man of culture, of literary taste, of cos- 
mopolitan education, and of sterling in- 
tegrity. He traveled extensively, took 
part in many movements of a public 
nature, and felt interested in whatever 
tended to the public good and the na- 
tion’s honor. Mrs. Wallace will have the 
sympathy of every friend of equal suffrage 
in her sudden and unexpected bereave- 
ment, H. B. B. 

— 
MRS, DIANA P. WASHBURN, 

That ‘‘Death loves a shining mark”’ has 
been emphasized in the removal of our 
friend and co-worker, Mrs. Diana P. Wash- 
burn. Her entrance into a_ higher life 
seemed more like translation than death. 
In her removal an irreparable loss has 
fallen not only upon her family, but 
upon the whole community as well. No 
one could come under the intluence of her 
cheerful and trusting faith and not be 
strengthened by the contact. She was of 
marked individuality, a veritable ‘‘tower 
of strength’’ to those associated with her in 
any good work of progress, charity, or 
philanthropy. Her pure life and her 
strong sense of justice have stamped them- 
selves upon the community in which she 
lived for nearly fifty years, making an in- 
effaceable record, the influence of which 
will go on indefinitely—a monument more 
enduring than granite or marble, telling 
all that she has made the world better. 

“No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its 


strife, 
And all life not be purer and stronger there- 
” Pag 


Two days before her death, she wrote 
with her accustomed cheerfulness to a 
friend: 

My courage is good,and I hope my 
strength will keep pace with it, till Ido 
not feel the changes in the weather, as I 
seem tonow. Every oneis so kind to me, I 
certainly ought, and mean, to do my part. 

The rest and strength she sought, and 
hoped for, came not in this world; but in 





the glorious life that opened to her, we 
feel her weariness has passed away. To 
her family in their bereavement, we would 
tender our warmest love and sympathy, 
commending them to the care of Him 
who lets not even a sparrow fall to the 
ground unnoticed, 


“Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to 


ved ; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn ” 
Ss. E. M. K. 
Needham, Muss., April 18, 19v1, 


———_@o-_—_ 


MRS. KATHERINE M, FORD, 

This estimable lady died March 12, sin- 
cerely mourned by her friends. She was 
vice-president of the Missouri W.S. A.; 
also president of the Kansas City Suffrage 
Club, and helda prominent position in 
several other societies. She was an ac- 
tive worker in the Kansas City Central 
W.C. T. U., and a faithful and efficient 
member of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. Ford was a daughter of Mr. Dun- 
can Mackay, of Morrison, Ill., who will 
ever be gratefully remembered for his 
munificent gift to the Mackay Building, 
one of the college halls of Park College, 
a co-educational institution at Parkville, 
Mo. His daughter, and her husband, who 
was always in active sympathy with her 
efforts for reform, often visited the col- 
lege, and manifested their interest by fre- 
quent and liberal gifts. She was a leader 
in charitable work, gave bountifully of 
her time and means to every cause she be- 
lieved to be right, regardless of popular- 
ity, and in more than common measure 
lived up to her ideals. Her home life was 
peculiarly happy, and the husband's great 
loss is shared by their many friends. Mrs, 
Ford was an ardent suffragist, and the 
Missouri W. S, A. feel that such a woman 
can ill be spared. She was expecting to 
attend the National Suffrage Convention 
at Minneapolis next June as a delegate. 

MARIE FE, ApaAms, M, D., 
Cor. Sec. Mo. W. S. A. 
— 
HON, GEORGE WILLARD, 
of Battle Creek, Mich., died at his home 
last week, aged 77. He was born March 
20, 1824, son of Allen and Eliza Barron 
Willard, in Bolton, Vt. In 1863 he was 
elected regent of Michigan University, 
and held that office for two years, Always 
radical and progressive, Mr. Willard drew 
the resolutions opening the University to 
women and secured their adoption, That 
fact alone will be a permanent claim 
upon the affectionate remembrance of the 
women and men of Michigan. UH, B. B. 








SNEEZE AND BLOW. 


That is what you must do when you 
have catarrh in the head. The way to 
cure this disease is to purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
soothes and heals the inflamed surfaces, 
rebuilds the delicate tissues and perma- 
nently cures catarrh by expelling from the 
blood the scrofulous taints upon which it 
depends. Be sure to get Hood's. 

The non-irritating cathartic — Hood’s 
Pills, 


The Woman's Jounal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 














A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Bosron, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE, 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Alice Fletcher, Kate M. 
Gordon, Virginia D. Young, Prof. Ellen Hayes, 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, Lida Calvert 
Obenchain, Ellis Meredith, and many others. 





“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States 
or in the world.”—Znglishwoman’s Review. 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bat 
tling for the rights of humanity.’—Mary A. 
Livermore. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.’’—Rev, 
Anna H. Shaw. 

“It isan exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

‘““THE WoOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my 
outlook upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. Ithas no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.”—Frances. E Willard. 





Adams House, 


BOSTON, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, °**™sovuSrox “8? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All roy | electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 








Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘*North Shore” 
Special somes 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Oen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a.m. 2.00 P. mu. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.80 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘“ 11.40 “" 
** Rochester 9.40 * 1.304.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 * 
* Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.m, 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 8. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 
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’ kford, Freeport, Dubuque, In 
Wario. Webster city, Fort re | 
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DAURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-iorary moring cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars, bining cars. 

Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 


The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





The Valley and Hills ot Mosterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 








Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 

Two young women at the Pratt Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn are making a study of 
the reeds and grasses of the Eastern States 
in the hope of discovering materials for 
basket-making. Pleasing colors and 
toughness enough for wear are the requi- 
sites. A class in basketry is a feature of 
the institution, and very satisfactory re- 
sults have already been attained. 

The last number of the Radcliffe Maga- 
zine has some of the daily themes writ- 
ten by Helen Keller, and here printed for 
the first time. The highest praise has 
been given to Miss Keller’s work by her 
instructors; not only her themes, but her 
critical work in other courses—notably in 
the course involving an appreciation of 
German literature—has been such as 
would be remarkable, they say, from any 
student of her age, even though in pos- 
session of all the senses. Eleven themes, 
descriptive and critical, are here given. 

The senior elections at Radcliffe have 
resulted as follows: 

General class day, Marjorie Dewey 
(chairmar), Eleanor Wesselhoeft, Jessie 
Douglass; marshal, Sally Drew; invita- 
tions, Selma Hunt (chairman),‘ Frances 
Webster, Florence Graham, Juanita Wells; 
baccalaureate, Edith Coe (chairman), 
Caroline Shaw; class book, Frances Lee 
(chairman), Frances Park, Edith Hale; 
class poet, Elizabeth Stevens; historian, 
Agnes Morgan; prophet, Henrietta Faxon; 
lawyer, Louise Dunn, 

At the competitive gymnastic drill lately 
held in the Smith College gymnasium, 
1003 won the prize cup presented by Mrs. 
Clarke of Amherst, and won last year by 
1902. The flag was presented to the sen- 
iors for the floor exercises and excellent 
marching. The class of 1902 scored four- 
teen points. The judges were Miss Wright, 
instructor in the gymnasium at Radcliffe, 
and Mrs, Clarke. 

Mrs. C. B. Newbold, of Philadelphia, 
has given the University of Pennsylvania 
$25,000 to erect an obstetrical amphithea 
tre as an addition to the Maternity De 
partment of the University Hospital, in 
memory of her mother, the late Mrs. 
Thomas A, Scott. 

At Vassar, the Babbett fellowship has 
been awarded to Miss Elizabeth Hazleton 
Haight, A. B., °94, A. M.’99. Miss Haight 
will pursue her work in the department 
of classical] philology at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of Colum- 
bia University, curator in charge of the 
department of vertebrate paleontology in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
has presented to the Vassar Museum a 
complete series of rare specimens illus- 
trating the evolution of the horse. They 
show portions of the jaws and teeth of 
types of horses in successive periods of 
the Tertiary age, and come from Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 





The Chicago Tribune tells the following 
story of the visit of the Chinese minister 
to the University of Chicago: 

It was in his call upon the young women 
of Beecher Hall that Minister Wu most 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. 

‘‘What is your name?’’ he asked of the 
head of the hall as he crossed the thresh- 
old. ‘*Miss Wallace? You are not mar- 
ried? How many girls have you here? 
Why do you keep them in one building 
together? Why do you shut out those 
young men (as Prof. Laughlin closed the 
door on the men students), Is this a con- 
vent? Do the girls learn? What do they 
study? Do they make good wives? How 
old are they?”’ 

The interrogatory eloquence was cut 
short by the dormitory yell, which sud- 
denly burst from half a hundred feminine 
throats: 

‘*B-double e-c-h-er, B-double e-c-h-e-r, 
B-double e-c-h-e-r, Beecher!’ The cheer 
ended in a shrill treble, and was followed 
by nine ‘‘Rahs’’ for ‘‘Mr. Wu.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the minister, taken 
aback. “The girls—do they yell? Do 
they play football, too?’’ 

An “appointment committee” has been 
organized among the Mount Holyoke 
college faculty, to serve as a medium of 
communication between the graduates and 
persons seeking educated workers for any 
position. May 15 is the day set for the in- 
auguration of the new president, Miss 
Mary E. Woolley. 


=_——— 


“DISTRIBUTIVE KITCHENS.” 








A new company started this year in 
Manchester, England, the ‘‘Manchester 
Distributive Kitchens, Limited,’’ will cook 
meals and deliver them ready for the table. 
It is purely a business undertaking. If 
the scheme meets with success, it will be 
extended to other localities, working-class 
neighborhoods especially. The distribu- 
tive kitchens are expected to prove not 
only a boon to women who cannot find 
cooks, but a good training-school for ser- 
vants. The managers of the new company 
have for several years conducted a ‘‘La- 
dies’ Domestic Association,’’ to train ser- 
vants, to encourage good service by certif- 
icates of proficiency, and to give bonuses 





for long service in one place. Last year 
the women at the head of the association 
had 40 per cent. more applications from 
servants for employment than from em- 
ployers for help—a remarkable record. 


WOMAN TOASTED IN 1833. 





Taken from the Boston Morning Post of 
July 6, 1833. 

At a grand celebration of the Declara- 
tion of Independence at East Boston on 
July 4, 1833, Mr. F. W. Whiston, toast- 
master of the day, announced as regular 
toasts The Day, The President of the 
United States, The Vice-President of the 
United States, The Cabinet, etc., ending 
with 

Woman:—When we affect to consider 
her inferior to man, let us not forget that 
she first discovered the tree of knowledge 
and first dared to eat the forbidden fruit; 
while Adam had not pluck enough to pluck 
an apple, nor capacity enough to swallow 
one, for it stuck in his throat. 


THE NEW WOMAN ALL RIGHT. 


Rev. Thomas B. Gregory, writing in the 
Chicago American, laments the “passing 
of woman.’’ He seems greatly worried, 
and pours forth his regrets as follows: 

Mother, as well as the ‘‘pies that motber 
used to make;’’ wife, with the unspeaka- 
ble charm and beauty that once went 
hand in hand with her; sister, with the 
tender endearments that used be associ- 
ated with her name; and home, and its 
atmosphere of peace and joy, are slipping 
away from us, 

Mr. Gregory thinks that the new wo- 
man is ‘‘neither wife, mother, or sister,”’ 
but, ‘‘as the Frenchmen would put it, 
simply a female.’’ He does not state the 
case fairly. There has been no change in 
woman, unless it be for the better. It is 
true that to-day more women than former- 
ly are required to toil in order to earn 
their daily bread. This fact indicates an 
unsatisfactory condition, but is Mr. Greg- 
ory devoting his energies and his talents 
toward the remedying of this evil? 

It is true, also, that women are to-day 
taking a more conspicuous part in the 
formation of public opinion. There are 
to-day hundreds of women’s clubs and 
similar societies where none existed a few 
years ago, but these organizations do not 
injure woman, either individually or in 
her relation to society. On the contrary, 
they aid and improve her in both respects. 
During our wars, and during every great 
crisis in the world’s history, it has not 
been thought necessary to keep women in 
ignorance of the events happening around 
them. Civilization has nothing to fear 
from the ‘‘new woman’’ who aspires to 
an intimate acquaintance with the things 
which deeply concern society; but it has 
much to fear from the ‘old man’ who 
elevates his nose whenever he sees a wo- 
man brave enough and energetic enough 
to earn her own living, when circum- 
stances make this necessary, or ambitious 
enough to keep in touch with the happen- 
ings of the world. 

The husband, the brother, and the child 
are better off, as well as happier, when 
the wife, the sister, and the mother have, 
in addition to affection, education and 
business capacity. The world needs the 
brain of woman as well as the brain of 
man, and even more does it need the con- 
science of woman. 

The Rev. Mr. Gregory will learn, if he 
will make an impartial investigation, that 
there has been no such thing as ‘‘the 
passing of woman;’’ he will learn that our 
social and political conditions would be 
more advanced than they are to-day if the 
men of America had made the same rela- 
tive progress during the last fifty years 
that the women of America have made. 

To say that the wife is a helpmeet is 
better than to say she has an ‘‘unspeaka- 
ble charm and beauty;’’ to say that a 
mother instructs, as well as nourishes, 
her child, is better than to praise the 
‘*pies that mother used to make.’’ Wo- 
man is the complement of man, and 
neither will suffer if she is his intellectual 
companion, as well as wife, his 
mother, and his sister.—The Commoner. 
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A PEACE DAY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It would be hard to find even a few peo- 
ple who believe in theory that a state of 
warfare is the best condition for a nation. 

If as much enthusiasm as is shown in 
war-time could be aroused in time of peace 
for abolishing poverty and the causes of 
crime greater good would ensue, At any 
rate, a day could be annually observed to 
celebrate peace, and to discuss its principles 
and benefits. As there are already so 
many holidays, Sunday would be appro- 
priate for such a purpose. 

Historians might enumerate the causes 
of war in the past, whether aggrandizement 
of rulers or nations, or bigotry and intol- 
erance in religion. Sociologists and lin- 
guists might give their conclusions. The 
deleterious effects of war upon literature 
and art, as proved in the past, might be 





set forth. No phase of the subject need 
be neglected. Even the possible weaken- 
ing or enervating effects that it is claimed 
might follow universal peace could be 
discussed. 

Heroic deeds done in warfare need not 
be underrated, if due praise be given to 


courageous acts wunostentatiously per- 
formed in quiet, faithful services and 
sacrifices. 


Poverty would be vastly ameliorated if 
the expenditures for warlike preparations 
could be appropriated to the lessening of 
destitution. If the experiment could be 
made for only one year, the world over, of 
using all such funds and appropriations 
for improving the wretched haunts of 
cities, the slums, what might not result? 

A, ELLIDA FoRDYCE, 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY. 

A meeting of the New Jersey W.S. A. 
was held recently in Union Hall, Orange, 
followed by the annual reception of the 
Orange Political Study Club, and an ad- 
dress on ‘*The Three I’s,’’ by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. Mrs. Minola Graham 
Sexton, president of the State Association 
and of the Political Study Club, presided 
over both meetings. 

At the meeting of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, reports were received from Mrs, 
Hunt, president of the Essex County As- 
sociation, Mrs. Durar, of the Plainfield 
League, Miss J. H. Morris, of the Moores- 
town League, who is also recording secre- 
tary of the State Association, and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee. Miss Agnes Miller reported the 
work of the Political Study Club, and Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey reported on the National 
Bazar. She said the total proceeds were 
$8,000, of which the New Jersey table 
netted $625, and other unrecorded contri- 
butions were made by women of the State. 
A report was read from Mrs, Florence 
Howe Hall saying that she had prepareda 
history of woman suffrage in New Jersey. 

Delegates were chosen to the National 
Convention as follows: 

Mrs. M. G. Sexton, of Orange: Mrs. 
George M. Jeffrey, of South Orange; Miss 
Susan W. Lippincott, president of the 
Moorestown League; Dr. M. D. Hussey, 
of East Orange; Miss Mary Willits, of 
Trenton; and Miss Bertha Browning, of 
West Orange. Dr. Hussey was also elect- 
eda member of the National Executive 
Committee. The alternates are: Miss J. 
H. Morris, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, and 
Mrs. George M. Vail. 

Plans were discussed for increasing the 
membership and arousing interest in the 
work. A summer meeting at some popu- 
lar seaside resort was suggested, and Mrs. 
Sexton advocated the formation of politi- 
cal study clubs. The meeting then ad- 
journed, and a large audience gathered to 
take part in the reception of the Political 
Study Club, and to hear Mrs. Catt. 

Mrs, Sexton, with appropriate words of 
greeting, introduced Mrs, Catt, who spoke 
with her usual convincing eloquence, At 
the close of her address she answered 
questions, and then received the guests in 
company with Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. 
Stewart Hartshorn, president of the State 
Federation of Clubs. The entertainment 
was in charge of Mrs. Maurice S. Decker. 
Many distinguished guests were present. 

This meeting of the Political Study Club 
was the most successful we have ever 
held, Mrs. Catt made so many converts. 
As a club reception, many club women 
attended it from all the towns in northern 
New Jersey, women who would not have 
come to a suffrage meeting. So it was 
notable for not being an audience made up 
chiefly of those already suffragists. Mrs. 
Sexton, our new president, has ever so 
many plans and does ever so much work, 
and can make ever so many people help 
her. H. 
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NEW YORE, 
BROOKLYN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., APRIL 19, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The B. W.S. A. held its regular month- 
ly meeting, April 16, in the Wilson Par- 
lors. Six new members were added—Mrs, 
Geo. S. Ferril, Mrs. John A, Sherer, Mrs. 
Wm. W. Fitzburgh, Mrs. Ada C. Hewlett, 
Mrs. A. W. Hicks, and Miss Julia Hicks. 

A notice was read of the two prizes of 
$100 and $50 offered by the Woman’s Aux. 
iliary to the N. Y. Civil Service Reform 
Association for the best essays on civil 
service reform. 

The subject of the day was ‘‘Municipal 
Government,’’ Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, 
chairman. In the absence of Mrs, Chap- 
man, who was to have spoken on ‘Civil 
Service Reform in England,’’ Mrs. Craigie 
read an article entitled, ‘‘Building the 
British Empire under Victoria: A Great 
Object-Lesson in Civil Service Reform,” 
In the absence of Rev. J. M. Farrar, who 
was to have spoken on ‘‘Christian Citizen- 
ship,’? Mr. John C, Eastman, of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on ‘‘What the Municipality 
Should Do for the Boys.’’ He urged the 


| Macullar Parker Company 


Announce that they have now ready 
in their Men’s Clothing Department 


Spring Overcoats 
$15 to $35 


and call special attention to the long 
Chesterfield, with yoke shoulders, in 
Oxford mixtures, at $22.00. 


Spring Suits 


Fancy cheviots, plain and mixed serges,etc. 


$18 to $28 
FINE 


Furnishing Goods 


Ask for our little book of suggestions 
from this department. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 











Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE,— 
There have been German comedians by 
the score, but the one who looms largest 
in the theatrica) eye is Sam Bernard, a 
vaudeville entertainer. Boston Music 
Hall announces the engagement of this 
popular funmakér, and mirth will be ram- 
pant. Bernard has exceptional native 
wit and humor; he slaughters the English 
language atrociously, and no one can roll 
“*R’s’”’? quite as Bernard does. His mon- 
ologue is the funniest imaginable, and to 
show his versatility he probably will re- 
cite ‘*The Face on the Bar-Room Floor’, 
serious yet vastly interesting. Henry 
Lee, the noted impersanator, has been re- 
tained for one more week. His ability, 
diction, skill, and incidental music com- 
bine to mark Mr. Lee as a rare artist; 
Clifford and Huth are great favorites; 
Charles R. Sweet, an amusing tramp burg- 
lar; the Donovans hold a lively dialogue. 
Stella Lee is the prettiest of dancers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
April 29, 3 P. M. Entertainment Committee. 
Music. Readings from Whittier, illustrated witn 
tableaux. 








Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished, picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





establishment of boys’ clubs, and told 
what has been accomplished for the boys 
of Philadelphia by the organization with 
which he is connected. Mr. William B. 
Waring, of Brooklyn, spoke on the same 
subject. Mrs, Craigie suggested that the 
Suffrage Association advocate the appro- 
priating of money by the Municipal Coun- 
cil for the establishment of boys’ clubs. 

The Legislative Committee reported on 
the Kelsey bill, the Weeks bill, and the 
bill of Hon. 8S. T. Slater, making it a mis- 
demeanor to shoot pigeons for sport. It 
was voted that the secretary write to 
members who advanced the Kelsey bill. 

Mrs. I. H. Cary distributed the prizes of 
$10 and $5 each to the boys and girls from 
the local high schools who had written 
the best essays on ‘*‘Why Women Should 
be Enfranchised.’’ The first prize for the 
girls was won by Miss Faith De la Tour 
Chippertield, and the boys’ first prize by 
Mr. Harding Johnson, both of Erasmus 
Hall. The second prizes were awarded to 
Miss Ida Ryder, of Erasmus Hall, and 
George A. Wilson, of the Commercial 
High School, Honorable mention was 
made of the essays by Miss Florence Mar- 
quardt, of Erasmus Hall, and Henry G, 
Nichols, of the Boys’ High School. Six 
girls and nine boys took part in the com- 
petition. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Eastman 
and Mr. Waring, the meeting adjourned. 

. L. K. WILLETS, Rec. Sec. 
ROCHESTER. 

At the April meeting of the P. E. club 
of Rochester, N. Y., a talk was given by 
Rev. Clarence A. Barbour on the condi- 
tion of women in other lands. Numerous 
photographs of various phases of life in 
foreign countries were shown. He said 
that after a visit abroad nothing makes 
one more satisfied with his own surround- 
ings than the contrast between the con- 
ditions of women here and in the Orient. 
‘‘However,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘even in 
this country the women have not ap- 
proached the ideal, and they never will 
until the words of James Otis, uttered 
many years ago in tones that reached the 
ears of George the Third, that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny,’ shall 
express the popular opinion.’’ 


— <> 0 


Principal George Rugg discussed woman 
suffrage before the high school pupils of 
Chicopee, Mass., one morning recently. 
He gave arguments both for and against 
equal suffrage in Massachusetts, and rea- 
sons why such a measure had not already 
been adopted. One of the principal rea- 
sons, he alleged, was that the women did 
not want it. According to him, those 
who did want it made their efforts on the 
issue of the extermination of the saloons, 
and Mr. Rugg said that the women should 
have some other object than this to gain 
in order to succeed. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — There will be an 
elaborate production this week of ‘*The 
Octoroon,”’ by Dion Boucicanlt, origi- 
nally played in this country forty years 


ago. The revival of scenes familiar in the 
Southern States when it was written 
will afford the younger generation a 


glimpse of American life both interesting 
and instructive. Many novel and effect- 
ive stage pictures are given, and the old- 
time Mississippi river steamboat, with 
surroundings incidental to a night land- 
ing, promises to make a sensation. This 
production begins the fifth regular sum- 
mer dramatic season at the Castle Square 
Theatre. The Monday matinee distribu- 
tion of choice chocolate bonbuns will be 
continued. 








A bright, capable lady, who is about break- 
ing up her home, would like to be companion to 
a middle-aged lady, and to do business, assist 
about cares of a house and make herself gener- 
ally useful. Would travel if necessary. Address 

1, A. R., WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. ©. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, 82.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the Lappe rey | of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
—_, ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and vist St. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 





14 Beacon 8St., Boston 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRI0T T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y.. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 
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